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Getting into Winter 

O ne of the least rational things I do is to regularly participate 
in the annual winter ascent of Mount Hunger, a modest-sized 
mountain (elevation: 3,554 feet) in nearby Middlesex. For 
some 25 years, a group of central Vermonters has battled its way 
up this little peak with the humungous view in February as a way 
of beating the midwinter doldrums and working off some of the 
calories we have accumulated. 

The founder of this event, our intrepid leader for all of those 25 
years, is Middlesex attorney Scott Skinner. Last winter, when we 
reached the summit we presented him with an engraved trophy 
commemorating the event. 

It's not heroic or dangerous, like the ice climbing described by 
Wendy Knight starting on page 24 of this issue. No, the Hunger 
Mountain climb is just fun, a modest climb about right for those 
of modest physical abilities. 

Yet there's something about being out on a mountainside on a 
beautiful winter day that makes you feel completely awake and 
alive. Vermont mountains may not be the highest, but they are 
among the most beautiful anywhere. And contrary to all expecta- 
tions, that's true in winter as well as summer. 

We don't really expect that most of our readers will go hauling 
themselves up ice cliffs. But whatever your pleasure — skiing, 
snowboarding, sledding or a simple walk in the woods — we urge 
you to get outside and enjoy this, Vermont's longest and, in many 
ways, its most beautiful season. 
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Autumn Appreciation 

The Autumn 2002 issue is perhaps 
the finest ever produced .... If there was 
any doubt why I have remained a life- 
long Vermonter, this Vermont Life 
issue erased that doubt. From cover to 
cover, the magazine is a joy and the 
Staff of Vermont Life are to be congrat- 
ulated for a professional presentation. 
Jim Fitzgerald 
St. Albans 

But It's WEST Windsor! 

In your Autumn 2002 issue you indi- 
cated on your map (page 1) that the photo 
on page 112 (Picture Postscript) was in 
Windsor. The truth is the hang-gliding 
platform on Mount Ascutney is in West 
Windsor and, further, the view that was 
so great is West Windsor. Nonę of Wind¬ 
sor is visible. Under Act 60 all of the pic- 
tured West Windsor property and view is 
extremely golden; the least you could do 
is to correctly identify our town. 

Tom Kenyon 
Brownsville 

Red Jones of Quechee State Park 

My family have been yisitors to your 
wonderful State for 30 years and have 
met and madę many friends there. We 
usually camp, and it was during one of 
our trips to Quechee State Park that we 
encountered Red Jones, the park ranger. 

Over the last 15 years we developed a 
good friendship. He was always ready 
to help us with any problems that 
might arise. The park itself was lcept in 
immaculate shape by Red, his wife, 
Mitch, and the rest of the Staff. In the 
evenings Red would make his rounds of 
the campground and stop at our site to 
chat. He madę you feel welcome. 

Red had a heart of gold but didn't want 
people to know it. We got the news in 
the spring of 2000 that Red was battling 
cancer. Even though Red was not him- 
self, he still had his sense of humor and 
continued to do his job. Two weeks after 
leaving him we received word that Red 
had passed away. The Forests, Parlcs and 
Recreation Department have planted a 
red oak beside a memoriał to Red in the 
park he took great pride in caring for. He 
will be missed by many. 

Lynnette and Don Wisson 
Cambridge, Ontario 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State. vt.us. 
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The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

We've Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr., and Arthur Wallace Peach, 
started work on a new magazine that would capture 
the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this 
venture Yermont Life. For over 50 years now, Yermont 
Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life, which for all these 
years has promoted the values of the citizens of our 
State while depicting its incredible natural beauty 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You 41 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice 
of the Mountaim mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original 
storę in the picturesąue village of Weston, and our second storę conve- 
niently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both you'll ftnd products 
you thought had long disappeared, such as penny candy, Vermont Com- 
mon Crackers®, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and 
practical items. Interspersed among the merchandise are hundreds of 
artifacts from the past—it's like shopping in a museum. A visit you'll 
remember long after you get home. 


...Where you can find just about anything 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128 
Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 
1-802-362-8440 

www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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Yermont Ski Museum Opens in Stowe 


R emember the days be- 
fore ski lifts, when you 
had to climb up the 
mountains before you could 
ski down? Remember the 
agony of ropę tows? Remem¬ 
ber Andrea Mead Lawrence 
skiing to two Olympic gold 
medals in 1952? Remember 
the lOth Mountain Division 
or the days when Jake Bur- 
ton Carpenter started hand- 
making snowboards in 
Londonderry? 

Ali those bits of our skiing 
past, and morę, are enshrined 
at the Vermont Ski Museum, 
which opened this past sum- 
mer in the completely refur- 
bished old town hall at the 
junction of Routes 100 and 108 
in the center of Stowe village. 

The museum opened with a 
gala party attended by such 
famed Vermont skiers as 
Olympians Barbara Ann 
Cochran, Doug Lewis, Bill 
Koch, Donna Weinbrecht and 
Andrea Mead Lawrence. 
Lawrence, now 69 years old 
and a resident of California, 
was the first member inducted 


into the museunds Vermont 
Skiing Hall of Famę. 

At the ceremony, she gave 
one of her two Olympic gold 
medals to the museum, de- 
claring that it was her up- 
bringing in Vermont that 
helped her win them. 

"My Vermont heritage 
taught me never to give up," 
she said. 

According to Executive Di- 
rector Dot Helling, the mu¬ 
seum will have a series of 
exhibits focusing on different 
aspects of skiing and snow- 
boarding in Vermont. 

What makes Vermont dif¬ 
ferent? 'Tt's because we're so 
tough!" Helling said, noting 
that several famed Vermont 
skiers have said that Ver- 
mont's steep hills and change- 
able weather mean that if you 
can ski in Vermont, you can 
ski anywhere. 

Originally established in 
Brandon, the museum last 
year announced plans to move 
to Stowe, one of the epicenters 
of Vermont skiing. It features 
both traditional and high-tech 



Vcrmont 

Ski Museum 

Grand O pen mg 
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Some of Vermont’s most famous skiers attended opening ceremonies. 
Front row, from left, Olympic medalists Barbara Ann Cochran, An¬ 
drea Mead Lawrence and Donna Weinbrecht, and Ted Teffner, 
Stowe selectman. Back row, Ken Biedermann, VSM board; Bill 
Stenger, Vermont Ski Areas Association; Olympic nordic skiing 
medalist Bill Koch and Olympic nordic skier and coach John Cald¬ 
well; State Rep. Cathy Voyer; Dick Marron, chairman of VSM’s 
Capital Campaign. Below, Andrea Mead Lawrence en route to one 
of two Olympic gold medals in 1952. 

interactive exhibits of Ver- 
mont's skiing past, and is 
open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. year- 
round, except Tuesdays. 

Visitors should cali (802) 

253-9911 or visit www. 
vermontsldmuseum.org for 
the most current exhibits 
and hours information. 



Courtesy Toby Talbot/Associated Press 



Lakę Champlain Lighthouses Shine Again 


1930s. The Isle La Motte light- 
house followed last fali. 

In a reversal of practice, the 
Coast Guard is giving up the 
automated metal towers it has 
used for three-ąuarters of a 
century in favor of the tradi¬ 
tional structures. It seems the 
skeletal metal towers not ordy 
lack beauty and history but 
are costly to maintain. 

The return of lighthouses 
is a significant link to Lakę 
Champlain's rich maritime 
history, harkening back to the 
days when the lakę was vi- 


brant with commerce. New 
Englanders hołd a special rev- 
erence for things both beauti- 
ful and useful, and lighthouses 
fit the bill, with their distinc- 
tive markings guiding sailors 
by day and their glowing lights 
aiding navigation by night. 

Although most of us are con- 
tent to gazę at the beacons of 
safety from afar, Lockwood 
"Lucky" Clark, 84, and his son, 
Rob, of Champlain, New York, 
possess morę than a passing 
interest in them. They own 
(Continued on page 7) 


Liglithouse saoiors 
Lucky Clark and his 
son Rob at Alburg's 
Windmill Point 
liglithouse. 


N early 75 years ago, Lakę 
Champlain's lighthouses 
were extinguished, but 
Vermonters' love affair with 
them has never waned. 

Now two lighthouses beam 
once again on Lakę Cham¬ 


plain, the first in a se¬ 
ries of five planned re- 
lightings in the region, 
two in Vermont and three on 
the New York side of the lakę. 
The Windmill Point lighthouse 
in Alburg, built in 1858, was 
rekindled by the U.S. Coast 
Guard last summer, the first to 
shine on the big lakę sińce the 
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Yermont Ski Museum Asam Photography 





















David May 


State House's Historie Topknot Restored 


S ince 1938, Ceres had 
lcept a secret.That secret, 
a sealed time capsule 
hidden in the 14-foot wooden 
statue's head, had been there 
ever sińce she was carved 
and installed atop the Ver- 
mont State House 64 years 
ago. It literally came to light 
last summer when workmen 
were repairing water damage 
suffered by the historie fig¬ 
urę. When they removed a 
copper piąte on the top of the 
statue's head they discovered 
a carved recess and, within 
it, a sealed capsule. 

Summer in Montpelier can 
be a little slow, so when a 
press conference was sched- 
uled to publicly open the 
smali metal box, a roomful of 
reporters and photographers 
showed up. 



Liszt Restoration's Paul List 
slides a nezu copper time 
capsule into the refurbislted 
sculpture atop the State 
House last summer. 

The contents were a bit anti- 
climactic: photographs and 
news accounts of the statue's 
construction. But they docu- 
mented a tale that proved to 
be a better story than the 
time capsule itself. 

For it was a story 
about the statuę that 
went back, first to the 
depths of the Great 
Depression, and then 
to 1857 and the cre- 




ation of the original State 
House statuę. 

Carved from an original de¬ 
sign by the famous Vermont 
sculptor Larlcin Mead, a na- 
tive of Brattleboro, that statuę 
was dubbed "Agriculture" by 
Mead, possibly for political or 
religious reasons, but almost 
immediately became known 
as Ceres — the Roman god- 
dess of grain, the harvest and 
the earth's fruitfulness — ba- 
sically, agriculture. Done in 
classical style, it was Mead's 
first venture into high art. 

However, it was also done 
in wood — not the best ma¬ 
teriał for artistic longevity. 
And by the 1930s it was com- 
pletely honeycombed with 
rot, little morę than a shell. 
State House Sergeant-at- 
Arms Dwight Dwinell was 
concerned that a good wind 
might topple the statuę, then 
nearly 80 years old. 

What to do? The Great De¬ 
pression gripped America, and 
money was scarce every- 
where, especially in Vermont. 
How could the State afford to 
finance a new Ceres? 

Dwinell, 87 years old at the 
time, proposed that he and a 
couple of assistants — State 
House custodians — carve the 
replacement. 

David Schiitz, the current 
State House curator, described 
Dwinell as "a lifelong whit- 
tler" and "a frugal Yanlcee." 

"Fm surę he was aware that 
they didn't have a lot of 
money to throw at the prob¬ 
lem," Schiitz said, "so he just 
took matters into his own 
hands — literally." 

Dwinell himself carved 
the four-foot-tall head of the 
replacement figurę, which 
he referred to as "Ceres II." 
Gordon Yeaton and Dean 
Bancroft, two skilled carpen- 
ters employed in DwinelPs 
department, did most of the 
work on the body of the 
statuę. Though the end re- 
sult was not the finely honed 


The plastic-shrouded figurę of Ceres during 
recent restoration work. 



State House Sergeant-at-Arms Dwight Dwinell in 1938 with 
the head of Ceres, center, which he carved as a replacement for 
the original wood sculpture, far left, which was carved in 1858. 


sculpture that Larlcin had 
crafted, it has been hailed by 
historian Daniel Robbins 
and others as "a piece of gen- 
uine folk art" and is treas- 
ured by Vermonters. 

Last summer, after morę 
than 60 years in place, Ceres, 
madę of pine, had begun to 
decay in places, and a crew 
from Liszt Restoration in Shel- 
burne was called in. They re- 
placed the rotted wood, 
injecting other areas with 
polymers to stop any further 
deterioration and coating the 
statuę with a new elasticized 
paint. Crew member and pho- 
tographer David May recorded 
the process, step by step. 

And, yes, a new time cap¬ 


sule was inserted in the 
statue's head. It contains 
copies of all the previous his- 
torical materiał, plus various 
personal memorabilia, a new 
Vermont commemorative 
ąuarter and documentation of 
the latest round of restoration. 

It is the most extensive 
restoration of the figurę sińce 
its installation, and curator 
Schiitz believes that modern 
techniąues may lceep Dwin- 
elTs work atop the State 
House for many years to 
come. 

" It is a very important work 
of folk art," he declared, "very 
much a part of the history of 
this building." 

— Tom Slayton 


UERMONTERS 


/ /wo Vermonters were among 24 recipients of 
^^^MacArthur Foundation "genius" grants last fali. Karen 
Hesse, 50, of Brattleboro, whom you'11 find on our Lit- 
erary Vermont map on page 53, is an award-winning au- 
thor of children's boolcs, including Out of the Dust, 
Wish on a Unicom , Phoenix Rising and The Musie ofDol- 
phins. Paul O. Wennberg, 40, of Pasadena, California, is 
a Waterbury native who is a professor of Atmospheric 
Chemistry at the California Institute of Technology. 
The MacArthur grants are awarded to scholars, artists and 
others to free them to pursue their work without finan- 
cial concerns. Winners receive $500,000 over five years. 

Works for Plute and Piano, the CD we mentioned in our 
last issue [Books & Musie of Vermont Interest], has been 
nominated for a 2003 Grammy. It features the composi- 
tions of Montpelier resident Louis Moyse performed hy 
Montpelier flutist Karen Kevra and UVM musie professor 

(Continued on page 6) 
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several North American 
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It's time to make yourself at home 
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Photographer Alan Jakubek. 

and pianist Paul Orgel of Shelbume. The 
Grammys will be awarded in February. 

Two graduates of East Montpelier's 
U-32 High School won national sports ti- 
tles in the past year. Runner Tara Chap¬ 
lin [Spring 1998, 1999] won the NCAA 
Division I cross-country championships 
for Arizona. Darby Thomas, riding for the 
University of Colorado, won the NCAA 
Division I national bicycling champi- 
onship in the road race held in the Mad 
River Valley last spring. 

Thetford's Dennis DeVaux hit 150 
out of 150 targets at the Grand Ameri¬ 


can World Trapshooting 
Championships in Ohio last 
summer to become the first 
Vermonter to win the Grand 
American Handicap. 

We report with sorrow the 
deaths of three people who 
contributed greatly to making 
Vermont what it is — mapie 
expert Mariafranca Morselli, 
| community chorał director 
| Mary Rowe and photographer 
^ Alan Jakubek. Although they 
| worked in different fields, 
u they shared energetic person- 
alities and love for Vermont. 

Mariafranca Morselli, 80, [Spring 
1995] was one of Vermont's leading 
mapie research scientists. Trained in 
science in her native Italy, she was a pi- 
oneer in establishing science careers for 
women, particularly in the male-dom- 
inated field of mapie research, where 
she had no difficulty standing up for 
herself. A member of the Mapie Re¬ 
search Team in the Botany Department 
at the University of Vermont, Dr. 
Morselli achieved national and Inter¬ 
national recognition in sugar mapie re¬ 
search. Her research helped the mapie 
syrup industry improve methods of 


mapie syrup production and the ąuality 
of mapie products. She received many 
honors and in 1991 became the first 
woman inducted into the National 
Mapie Museum Hall of Famę. 

Mary Rowe, 87, [Spring 2002] was a 
tireless participant and leader, with her 
husband, Dr. Harry Rowe, in Wells River. 
She taught musie and Latin in local 
schools, gave piano and violin lessons and 
was legendary for her dedicated, inspired 
directing of the North Country Chorus. 

Alan Jakubek, 43, died of cancer in 
September. He moved to Vermont after 
growing up in Washington State, but he 
loved this State no less for his relative 
newness, and his work as a photogra¬ 
pher clearly showed that. His pictures ap- 
peared in magazines as diverse as Time, 
Yankee and Ski. For Vermont Life he 
produced "Taking the Wide View" [Win¬ 
ter 1997], a look at his striking panoramie 
photos; a collection of town clerk por- 
traits [Spring 1999] and portraits of 
hockey star John LeClair, baseball player 
Bill Lee and storyteller Mac Parker, 
among other work. His most recent 
photo for Vermont Life appears on page 
61 of this issue. He captured Vermont's 
landscape and people with clarity, color 
and spirit, and he will be missed. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


both Vermont lighthouses: the Windmill 
Point light and the Isle La Motte light, 
wliich they have lovingly maintained over 
the years. 

"Lucky" Clark remembers when his 
parents grew dissatisfied with what they 
considered the burgeoning population on 
Isle La Motte, where the family fre- 
ąuented a summer camp. "They wanted 
a place where the dogs could run and 
play and not disturb anyone," he said. In 
1949 his father bought land that included 
the defunct 19th century lighthouse. For 
years, the family summered in the at- 
tached lighthouse keeper's ąuarters. 

One lighthouse led to another: On a 
Sunday afternoon in 1963, Lucky and 
his wife, Claire, took a leisurely drive to 
Alburg. There they spotted a lighthouse 
and knocked on the keeper's ąuarters 
for permission to look around. Emil Bayer 
opened the door and aslced, " Are you the 
people who came to buy the lighthouse?" 
The Clarlcs were surprised by the ques- 
tion, but ultimately they did buy the 
lighthouse, and the Bayers moved. 

Along with historical and practical sig- 
nificance, lighthouses symbolize the ro- 
mantic spirit. And sometimes, as one of 
the Clarlcs discovered, a lighthouse can 
lead to a romance. 

Years later, after Mrs. Bayer had died, 
Emil Bayer revisited his former light¬ 
house. While there, Bayer met Lucky's sis- 
ter, Erika. They eventually married and 
the couple lived in Massachusetts. When 
Bayer died, Erika Clark Bayer retumed to 
the area to be close to her family. Fit- 
tingly, the Clarks winterized the Isle La 
Motte lighthouse, and she lives there 
now. 

Both lighthouses, as private property, 
remain closed to the public. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 



50 Years Ago in 
Yermont Life 


The Winter 1952 issue 
covered some interesting 
ground, from the source 
of a yarn about human 
hibernation to a working veterinarian's 
busy day, and life in the hills of Con- 
cord in the 1880s. Another story fo- 
cused on Fred Pabst and the founding 
of Bromley Mountain ski area. For the 
fuli text of the Bromley story, go to our 
Internet Web site: www.vtlife.com. 
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Madę in Vermont 
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V E R M O N T 


IN THE HOT STOYE BUSINESS 


Wńtten and Illustrated by 

Jeff Danziger 


S ome years ago, I thought that cut- 
ting and splitting wood were among 
the primary duties of mankind. 
Lesser duties were, in descending order, 
the transport and stacking of wood, the 
preparation of chimneys for the wood- 
heating season, the care and cleaning of 
woodstoves, and talking endlessly about 
all of the above. Ali this nonintellectual 
and, frankly, moronic activity, back- 
wrenching and bone-bending as it may 
have been, gave me great contentment. 

I also had developed a value system for 
materiał possessions that ranked every- 
thing used for wood heat production at 
the top. No expense was too great. I had 
three Jonsered chainsaws, splitting 
mauls, hammers, Steel wedges, boxes of 
chainsaw chain, a chain repair gizmo, an 
electric chainsaw sharpener, a grinder, 
peaveys, wood hoolcs, nylon felling 
wedges, a four-wheel-drive truck, a Ford 
tractor, a Finnish power winch thingy, a 
heavy duty trailer and, last and most ir- 
rationally exuberant, a Case 310 crawler. 

With this armada I provided heat for 
my family, and a hobby for myself, and, 
until the lower back pain arrived in my 
late 30s, plenty of exercise. Days of 
killing work were greeted with happy an- 
ticipation. We cut in midsummer, when 
the detritus of branches and leaves rosę 
around us in waves, and the perfume of 
slaughtered mapie and birch filled the 
air. We cut on rainy fali days, soaked to 
the skin but warmed by our labors. We 
cut in winter, warmed by hourly jolts of 
Old Crepuscular. 

One summer day a log fell on my 
left hand, catching three fingers and 
crushing them enough to get my at- 
tention. The only other person nearby 
was my 5-year-old daughter. "Get 
daddy the peavey, honey...." I lifted 


the log enough to 
extract my hand 
and lcnew that there 
was a message here: Cut 
your own wood and it will **3 
heat you twice, if you live.... Ć4 

And so began a demarche. I 
sold some of the machinery and 
began buying wood and sponsor¬ 
ing stacking parties. (Vermonters 
will help you stack wood for beer, but 
not for money.) I still cleaned my own 
chimney, feeling that it was a personal 
thing, like brushing your own teeth. 

There is something different about 
wood heat that malces the winter bear- 
able, even welcome, in a way oil and gas 
heat do not. It's the radiance of the hot 
stove into the room, warming your skin, 
drying your socks, keeping an old lcettle 
steaming slowly. A stove, stoked with a 
good amount of seasoned wood, burn- 
ing at a steady, competent ratę is a 
picture of contented accomplishment, a 
useful member of the family, making no 
complaints beyond the occasional tacit 
reąuests for morę wood. You are never 
really alone in a house with a woodstove. 
You can sit next to it, read a boolc to it. 
It makes little clunlcing sounds in the 
night, almost human sounds of diges- 
tion, as the wood shifts. It is the contrasts 
of life that make us think, and when 
there's a subzero wind outside and a 
radiating stove inside I always think of 
my stove business, back in 1974. 

That year, without warning, the Arabs 
cut off the oil supply. This was the morał 
equivalent of war, Jimmy Carter said. 
Turn down your thermostats! 

Ho! said we woodheaters, we don't 
have no damn thermostats, peanut boy! 

But the daily conversation was about 
little else. Houses shrank to a few rooms 



and the technology of plasticking over 
Windows absorbed one and all. The price 
of oil shot up and so did the price of 
wood, but the provident among us had 
bought our wood the previous year. I 
was teaching then, and it was an un- 
spoken fact that the poorer lcids usually 
smelled like wood smoke. Suddenly, we 
all smelled like wood smoke. 

We had three stoves in the house. The 
largest of these was a Peninsular up- 
right, an ornate tower with beautiful 
isinglass Windows so the flames lit the 
room. In the dining room we had a Glen- 
wood with three cherubs dancing across 
the door. In the kitchen we had a classic 
old rangę, an Otter Creek whose top sur- 
face was uneven with decades of cook- 
ing. When all three stoves were in 
operation, we were fairly warm. But our 
house was on a hill in the teeth of the 
wind. If we were going to live there, we 
needed improvements. 

Knowing nothing about heating, I en- 
tered into a dubious business venture 
with my friend Tom, to buy and repair 
old stoves. The oil crisis was not my 
fault, to paraphrase Lieutenant Minder- 
binder of Catch 22 ,1 was simply trying 
to put it on a paying basis. Old stoves had 
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cracks and leaks and were patently un- 
safe. Tom was a shop teacher and knew 
how to weld cast iron without breaking 
it, and taught me, morę or less. With 
my grinder, my Monkey Ward arc welder 
and acetylene torch, I was Superman. 
For the old ranges we madę new Steel 

I fireboxes and grates. We reground the 
crooked cooking surfaces and soldered 
the water tanks. Then we added a fair 
markup and Barnumed them to the next 
chilly pilgrim. 

The best stove was the wonderfully 
named Home Comfort. They were 
mostly Steel and could be welded easily. 
They were ąuite beautiful, too, with a 
trademark sheaf of wheat surrounded 
by a siclcle on each of the warming 
; ovens. Home Comforts were madę in 
the Midwest and sold, amazingly, as lcits 
j by mail. Other favorites, besides the 

I ubiąuitous Glenwoods, were a linę called 
"Warm Morning," a claim that was true 
only if someone got up ahead of you and 
started a fire. 

Tom and feff's Reconstituted Stove 
Company threatened no one, except pos- 
■ sibly our customers. Most of the deliv- 
eries of reworked stoves were done after 
3 the teaching day when the sun had re- 
| treated and the sky was beginning to 
9 bruise. Deliveries were easier in the dim 
light. When morning arrived, our cus¬ 
tomers found that it was too late. We had 
cashed the checlc on the way home. But 
sometimes we lost out too. 

Once we paid in the high two figures 
for a Belanger kitchen rangę. In the 
dusk, we thought it was tan enamel. 
Next morning we discovered that it 
was actually pinie! Belanger was a 
French-Canadian manufacturer whose 
art nouveau designs repulsed the stark 
New England ethic. It would never sell, 
we decided. For several weeks it sat in 
my garage, drawing snickers from 
passersby. Then a couple from La Belle 
Province showed up and bought it with¬ 
out the slightest ąuibble. Tabernac! 
They thought it was beautiful. 

In the midst of all this stove work, 
we discovered that the way to really 
heat was with a wood furnace. Wood 
furnaces lived down in the basement 
where the dirt and ash were out of sight. 
They burned cheaper wood, elm and 
swamp mapie. They incinerated Pam¬ 
pers. We bought an old one from a huge 
house in Williamstown and installed it 
in Tom's house. 
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Moving this beast was a true labor of 
love. It was phenomenally heavy, solid 
cast iron. But when we got it together 
and fired up, it madę his house so hot 
that the candles melted and flopped over 
in their holders. We were very happy 
about this. 

Tom gave a party one night when it 
was 20 below zero outside. Inside, it 
was 90 in the shade. The guests were 
impressed. As the evening went on, the 
place got hotter. Pieces of wood went 
flying up out of the chimney. The door 
was left open — intentionally! One 
woman grew so hot she foolishly re- 
moved her shoes. Then she stepped on 
the floor grate and her nylon stockings 
disintegrated. 

But the old stove inventory, even in 
Vermont, had its limitations, and soon 
the supply began to peter out. Vermont 
Castings started making the now fa- 
mous Defiant. A hundred other makers 
sprang up in New England. And so Tom 
and I went out of the stove business. 
Slowly the black lines on my hands dis- 
appeared and the burns and calluses 
healed up. My days as a welder were 
over. But we kept heating with wood 
even after the price of oil went down. It 
just felt right. 

There are those, even born and bred 
Vermonters, for whom wood heat is 
anathema. They remember it as the 
curse of cold poverty, of loading 
stoves and removing ashes from Oc- 
tober 'til April. I don't know why. A 
nice old wood rangę makes a kitchen 
toasty and inviting, a place of reliahle 
comfort, where there is always hot 
water for a cup of tea. And nothing 
drives out the cold like a cast iron 
stove's radiance. 

Wood teaches something. Roughly, 
that for everything that must be mas- 
tered in naturę, naturę provides the 
wherewithal. And you don't have to 
look very far. There's wood everywhere 
in this State, and a lot of it needs cut- 
ting. And that is a comforting thought, 
especially if you have three or morę 
cords under the house, and it's ten be¬ 
low zero outside, and the kids are 
asleep and we're in another screaming 
match with the Saudis. ? 


feff Danziger is a nationally syndicated car- 
toonist. He is a former resident of Plain- 
field who now lives in Manhattan, a long 
way from woods and woodstoves. 
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SUE STANLEY, FARM WIFE 


M orę than a ąuarter of a century 
ago when Sue Stanley was aslced 
about being Mrs. Earl Stanley, 
farm wife, she didn't see a conflict with 
the women's liberation rhetoric of the 
day. She said she'd been liberated for 
years. With a degree from the University 
of Vermont, she'd settled into a job she'd 
always wanted: sharing the working life 
of a farm with her husband and children. 

Recently we caught up with Sue Stan¬ 
ley, who was the subject of "Farm Wife," 
a profile by Judith Edwards that ran in the 
Spring 1976 Vermont Life. Then, Sue 
and her husband ran a 750-acre dairy 
farm in the northwest town of Franklin, 
close to the Canadian border. Twenty-six 
years later, the Stanleys continue to farm 
at Sunset View despite the odds that 
have put hundreds of family farms out of 
business. The couple, who met through 
4-H, celebrated their 40th wedding an- 
niversary last September. 

Is she still doing chores? "I chop corn 
and hay, build fences and I help with 
sugaring. But I don't do barn chores any- 
more. Oh, and I still piele Stones once in 
awhile," she laughs. 

Like many Vermont farms, Sunset 
View has diversified. Twenty years earlier, 
the thinking was that to make it in farm- 
ing, you had to do it big. Armed with an 
agricultural degree from UVM, Earl was 
milking 250 cows. Yet even as he was 
farming big, he understood the cyclical 
naturę of the work. In 1976, Earl said, 
"My father sugared.... 

Then things went toward 
specialization, so here Fve 
been concentrating on this 
dairy business. Now ... 
things are going back to 
diversification." 

The sugaring operation 
is up and running again 
at Sunset View, and in 
1996 the Stanleys traded 
dairy cows for beef cows. 

Today they sell corn 
silage, board animals, and Sue runs a 
smali mail-order business, selling mapie 
syrup and her own mapie barbecue 
sauce. She's also taken a full-time job at 




Sue Stanley in the Spring 1976 issue of 
Vermont Life and, below, last fali with her 
husband, Earl. 


the Family Center of Northwestern Ver- 
mont, something she couldn't imagine 
in 1976. "We do what we have to do to 
lceep the farm," she said. 

Although Sunset View has been 
home to seven generations of Stanleys, 
the couple's three children have chosen 
other careers. "Of course, we were dis- 
appointed they didiTt want to farm — 
we can't honestly say we wereiTt," said 
Sue, "but we wholly respect and sup- 
port what they've chosen to do." Eldest 
son Wayne is a truckdriver ; Mark is a 
cattle dealer. They live 
nearby with their fami- 
lies. Lois, who was three 
years old at the time of 
the profile, is a nurse and 
lives in Brattleboro with 
her family. Still, Sue 
hopes that at least a 
piece of the farm stays in 
£the Stanley family: "In 
^ what shape or form, we 
H don't know." 

1/5 Although some things 
have changed, the core of her life has re- 
mained intact, and Sue Stanley, 59, still 
proudly considers herself a farm wife. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 
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WESTFIELD’S 


By Stacey Chase 
Photographed by Craig Linę 


O n Wednesday mornings, diners 
at Westfield's Old Bobbin Mili 
Restaurant are treated to a jam 
that isn't on the menu. 

As they sip coffee or plow into a piąte 
of pancakes, a band of musicians — most 
of them amateurs and elderly — begin 
straggling in as early as 6:30 in the morn- 
ing to serve up a jam session sweetened 
with strings: Fiddles. Banjos. Guitars. 
Mandolins. Dobros. Even a rare, three- 
stringed strum stick. 

Regardless of the season or the 
weather, the players lug their instru- 
ments from tiny towns throughout 
Vermont's rugged Northeast Kingdom, 
and from just across the border in 
Canada, to this bobbin mill-turned- 
eatery on Route 100, less than 10 miles 
southeast of Jay Peak, for the chance to 
make musie that is often beautiful, 
occasionally cacophonous, but always 
straight from the heart. 

As one regular participant observes, 
"This is as real as it can get." 

In many ways, the restaurant is less a 
venue than a kind of fraternity for mu¬ 
sicians and singers who cherish a style 
so out of tune with popular culture that 
much of the world forgot it long ago. 

"It's traditional New England fiddle 
musie. It's the sort of thing that people 
would've played around here 150 years 
ago," says 64-year-old fiddler Burt Porter 
of Glover, noting the group's improvised 
repertoire often includes country- 
western tunes from the 1920s, '30s, and 
'40s, as well as bluegrass, gospel and in- 
strumentals. "I don't think we do any- 
thing later than, maybe, the 70s." 

For the loose-knit group known locally 
as "The Bobbin Mili Players," the gig 


FIDDLE JAM 


started one Tuesday morning in February 
1998 when three friends meeting for a 
weekly cup of coffee decided to put down 
their mugs and piele up their fiddles. 

One of them, East Albany dairy farmer 
Paul Daniels, was still learning to play 
then ; he took up the fiddle at age 60. 
He recalls saying to Ronald Sanville and 
Leon Couture, "You fellas got your fid¬ 
dles? Let's bring 'em in!" 

They played right where they sat. 

"We did the same thing the next 
week," says Daniels, 67. "This thing 
just evolved and got bigger and bigger. 
(The jam moved to Wednesdays when 
Couture needed dialysis on Tuesdays. 
He is now deceased.) 

"It's a little too big for the place," 
Daniels admits, "but ... you have to 
have pandemonium sometimes to make 
things successful." 

Indeed, the place is jammed precisely 
because of the jam. 

On any Wednesday, it's tough to find 
a parking space in the gravel lot or to nab 
a folding chair at a Formica table in the 
exceedingly sparse wood-paneled dining 
room that can officially hołd 40 patrons. 
It's standing-room-only for the 25 or so 
regular musicians, ranging in age from 43 
to 93, who take turns playing but, even 
so, sometimes spili into the narrow 
aisles or get crammed into the glass foyer 
and nearly pushed out the door. 

It is, in true Vermont fashion, an un- 
pretentious affair. There is no stage and 
typically no microphones or amplifiers. 
A bay window with sweeping mountain 
views offers both natural backlighting 
and a breathtaking backdrop. 

The musie is free with the price of 
breakfast. 



June Lussier and her friend of 35 years, 
Gloria Thomas, both of Orleans, come 
every week to listen, eat and just hobnob 
with old friends. "Everybody's so nice 
here," says Lussier, 59. "We're all just 
one big happy family." 

To truły appreciate the fiddle jam, one 
must be attuned to what makes Vermont 
Vermont, including a grasp of the histor- 
ical significance of stringed musie for 
dyed-in-the-wool Vermonters who gen- 
erally aren't big on smali talk. For them, 
this musie is a kind of native patois. 

"A lot of people say it's just drinkin' 
musie, but I don't think so," remarks 
Thomas, 57. "To me, they're just sad 
songs. You know, it's life." 

Porter, who studies and sings Vermont 
adaptations from British ballads, under- 
stands it's a lifestyle, and a musical style, 
uniąuely rooted in rural New England. 
"You do a concert down-country some- 
where, and you're playing stuff that 
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"This is what I grew up on," says 65- 
year-old Mikę Green, a retired IBM pro- 
duction linę worker who was raised in 
Elmore and returned a few years ago. 
"The stuff on the radio is all foreign." 

He remembers attending a kitchen 
tunlc — a party where the furniture was 
usually cleared out for dancing and home 
brew often consumed — at a neighbor's 
one winter night when the temperaturę 
hit 20 degrees below zero. 

"It was so hot in there, you could 
hardly breathe," says Green, who was 


Things heat up at the Old Bobbin Mili 
at about 7:30 a.m. and go until roughly 
11:30 a.m., so there's time for co-owner 
Gayle Veilleux, 39, the sole waitress on 
duty, to set up for the lunch crowd. She 
says the gig has tripled her Wednesday 
morning business. 

One particular Wednesday, frail Eve- 
line Wagner, the oldest player at age 
93, gets things going by puffing shal- 
low breaths into her harmonica lilce 
she's performing mouth-to-mouth, all 
the while tapping her lilac-colored 



Pickers gather to play country tunes every Wednesday morning at the Old Bobbin Mili Restaurant in Westfield. 
Top , Burt Porter bows his fiddle. Opposite page , fingers pick out the melody on a shiny Dobro. 


people have never heard of," he says. "It's 
just strange-sounding musie to them." 

An outgrowth of the kitchen tunks 
that were popular in the region from the 
mid-1800s until radio, television and 
the automobile offered alternative en- 
tertainment, the musie elicits indige- 
nous pride from locals. 


then about 8 years old. "The guys [mu- 
sicians] were sweating.... It got too hot 
inside, so the guys pulled the stove right 
out of the chimney and moved it out 
onto the front porch. And when it cooled 
down enough, they moved it back in. 

"I remember asking my dad if that's 
how come the thermostat was invented." 


shoe on the floor to keep the beat. 
She's accompanied by her 71-year-old 
look-alike daughter, Millie Gabori- 
ault, on keyboard. 

"Look! She's so cute \" exclaims 
Thomas about Wagner, who lives in 
Newport. "I think that's what keeps her 
going, her harmonica." 
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IN A DAY 


Though unrehearsed, the jam seems 
to rise and fali naturally — likc breath- 
ing — between tunes that are fast and 
slow, those with vocals and instru- 
mentals, and from contest-winning 
ąuality to kitsch. 

"Some of it's not bad, but as a rule 
it's good," says tactful Richard Farrar, a 
71-year-old trucker from Newport Cen¬ 
ter who can play virtually any instru¬ 
ment with strings. 

"It don't make any difference if you're 
good or bad — everybody's treated the 
same," he says. "You do your thing, and 
that's it. Nobody looks down on any- 
body else." 

Farrar's wife, Clarice, 68, helps 
Veilleux wash dishes and, though she 
isn't paid, swishes around the room pour- 
ing endless cups of coffee to country- 
swing numbers like the "Tennessee 
Waltz," or the mid-1920s hit "The Con- 
vict and the Rosę," or Hank Williams 
Sr.'s mournful 1953 classic "Your 
Cheatin' Heart." 

Diners sometimes ask for multiple 
spoons: one to stir their coffee, an- 
other to bang on the tabletop, and per- 
haps a pair to clink together like 
metallic castanets. Clarice Farrar 
brings her own pair of wooden table- 
spoons, duct-taped together on a string 
so they make the hollow clickety-clop 
of a horse at fuli gallop. 

And Paul Daniels, sitting out a set, 
doesn't really sit. He has been lcnown to 
grab a partner and jauntily kick up his 
heels if the players throw in a jig or 
polka. Wild horses couldn't drag this 
dancing dairy farmer back to his seat. 

For many of the musicians, the fiddle 
jam harkens back to a time when peo- 
ple knew their neighbors and life 
seemed simpler. 

"This is the musie that brings us 
back ... to the culture. Our lifestyle. 
The way it used to be," says Gerald G. 
"G.G." Griggs of Craftsbury, a 44-year- 
old electrician who sings and plays 
acoustic guitar and can remember slam- 
ming together pots and pans as a young 
boy in an attempt to make musie. 

"The neighbors were friends; they 
were part of our life," he says. "We kind 
of got away from that. A lot of people 
now don't even know their neighbors." 

"I'd love to see it back [to] where you 
had the kitchen tunks," he says. "My fa- 
ther's cousin used to come and set a six- 
pack of beer down on the table and say, 
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[to Griggs's father] 'Reg, sing me a song 
and make me ery.'" 

"Generations are getting missed," 
Griggs says, meaning they are missing 
out on the old fiddle musie. "If we can 
hołd on ... I think we can get kids and 
young people back into it." 

Part of the charm of the fiddle jam is 
the camaraderie between musicians of 
all skill levels, but there is also an eso- 
teric appreciation in this rural outpost for 
the finer points of fiddle playing. 

Since word has spread about The Bob- 
bin Mili Players, the musicians perform 
free-of-charge at about 20 benefits a year 
for groups like the Eden Central School, 
Jay Area Food Shelf and Westfield's town 
library, and have begun to entertain at 
the Darling Inn Senior Meal Site, a Lyn- 
donville facility that serves meals to 
those over the age of 60. 

Wherever the players go, the most 
anticipated part of the show is Porter's 
vaudeville-inspired string of bad jokes 
that play on the naivete of non-na- 
tives known in these parts as flat- 
landers. The premise is simple: a 
tourist stops and asks a local farmer 
for directions; the rest of the comedic 
ballad is their conversation. 

"Hey, do you know your pants ain't 
zipped?" runs one of his lines. 

"No, but if you whistle it, Fil try to 
play." 

After each punch linę, Porter plays a 
few fiddle strains of the giddy sąuare 
dance tune "The Arkansas Traveler" to 
give the audience breathing room to 
laugh. The one-line groaners and gentle 
mockery of outsiders in his self-titled 
"The Lost Flatlander" touch a chord 
with Vermonters. 

"Playing a tune and telling the jokes, 
it's an old, old thing," says Porter, who 
admits he doesn't really understand the 
appeal. "I don't mind doing it over and 
over as long as people like it and get a 
laugh out of it." 

• 

The Old Bobbin Mili Restaurant is on 
Route 100 in Westfield, about 15 miles 
Southwest of Newport. The musie usually 
happens on Wednesdays from roughly 
7:30 to 11:30 a.m. ? 


Stacey Chase, a freelance writer and news- 
paper reporter, has been a regular contribu- 
tor to Vermont Life sińce 1997. Craig Linę 
Uves in Calais and is the photographer for the 
famous Men of Mapie Comer Calendar. 



HISTORIC MAIN STREET 
MANCHESTER 

802 362-0299 


CALL FOR OUR CATALOG: 802 684-2156 


www.deerfieldvillagefurniture.com 


■ II 


World-Class 
Furniture Handcrafied 
in Northern Yermont 


Visit our three 
Yermont showrooms 


1 66 SOUTH MAIN, STOWE 

802 253-5251 


US ROUTE 2 , DANVILLE 

802 684-2156 



VERM0NT’S 
0LDEST 
NURSERY 

offers thefinest balsam 
wreaths, Handcrafted in 
Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofVermont to your 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24" and 
is tastefully decorated with pine 
cones, berries and a red velvet bow. 
will gladly enclose a gifteard, 






li* 


H0RSF0RD 

Gardcns&Nursery 


V/MCor persona! check 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802 - 425-2811 

www.HorsfordiVursery.coin 

or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 
2111 North Greenbush Road 
Charlotte, Yermont 05445 


‘Please add $ 6.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please include 5 % sales tax. 
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There is plenty to see and do in Vermont all year ’round. Refer to the convenient map 
below to locate your favorite attraction or event. Be surę to cali ahead for complete 
directions and schedules and have fun! 



Map Location 
of Adwertisers 

1 Johnson 

2 Essex 

3 Burlington 

4 St. Johnsbury 

5 Shelburne 

6 Charlotte 

7 Vergennes 

8 Middlebury 

9 North Springfield 

10 Manchester 


River Jct. 


Over seventy 
shops O p 

sewices 


Vermont’s largest 
enclosecl 
shopping 
center... 
featuring 
quality local 
and national 
specialty shops. 

Choosefrom a variety ofplaces 
to eat in the Garden Cafe Food 
Court... including Applebee ’s 
Neighborhood Grill & Bar. 

Enjoy a selection of major 
department Stores... Sears, 
JCPenney, and 
The Bon ♦ Ton. 




Convenient to Interstate 89. Tuka Exit 14E, 
tum right on to Dorset Street. 

UNIVERSITY 

MALL 

Dorset Street at Williston Road, South Burlington, Vennont 
Monday- Saturday. 9:30am - 9:30pm • Sunday llam - 6pm 
(800)863-1066 


Map 3 


A-Special !nvitation 

Oeleb ratingover 60 years in the farm and garden industry, 
Cogeds Sugar House Gardens invites you to visit our newest 
storę tucLed away in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring...the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

Tali.. .the pumplcin patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter.. .ourgft shop will sparlde with christmas 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nestled among 10 acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

Ćnristmas shop open Sept. l^th through Christmas Eve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire family. Openyear-round 
with the exception of Jan. lOth -Teb. lOth ^\ug. Ist -l^th 




Coger'5 Sugar House Gardens 

., No. Springfield. V~fc)5150 • Junction Rt. \06 & Rt. 1( 
www.coeersuearhouse.com Cali for a 



1^ Baltimore Rd 

1(600) 466-2sd-5 • www.c0gersugarhouse.com 


10 

Cali for a FREE Catalog! 


Map 9 



CHARLOTTE > SHELBURNE > 

SOUTH BURLINGTON > BURLINGTON 

www.champlainflyer.com 

802-951-4010 

Map 3, 5, & 6 
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glass 
textiles 
pottery 
g jewelry 

05 

" painłings 
fumiture 
photography 
I & morę 







Shop 
Online at 


www.froghollow.org 


BURLINGTON 

MANCHESTER 

MIDDLEBURY 

802/863.6458 

802/362.3321 

802/388.3177 


Map 3, 8 & 10 




Hudson Bay 
Point Blanket 
'&■ 

VlSDTl (802)635-2271 


Jackets & 
Pants for the 
Entire Family 

Main Street • 


LOG ON 

to reąuest 

FREE 

Information 

firom 

advertisers 


Johnson, VT 
1 -877-635-Wool 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 • Sun. 10-4 (June-Jan.) 




* 




Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 

With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiques and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 



Map 7 


Fa 


LOCATED JUST 

one mile South of 

THE VlLLAGE 
OF SHELBURNE 

FOR TIMES AND 
RESERVATIONS CALL 
802.985.3001 

VISIT US ON OUR WEBSITE ATI 

www.VermontTeddyBear.com 


Map 5 
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C O M M UNITY 


THE SWEET SCIENCE OF MAPLE SCHOOL 

By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 



I n the dark days of mid-Janu- 
ary we may feel glum, but 
mapie syrup makers have a dif- 
ferent attitude. They know that in 
a matter of weeks all heli is going 
to break loose. 

No w — right no w! — they have 
to get ready; the sap runs don't 
wait for laggards. By this time of 
year, sugarmakers have the eager 
look of people working through a 
mental checklist: eąuipment 
ready? fuel on hand? supplies or- 
dered? help lined up? If most of 
those are checked, then maybe 
they can take a day off and go to 
school. Mapie syrup school. 

In January, in Vermont, mapie 
school is a grand old tradition. 

It's a series of day-long meetings 
put together by the University of 
Vermont Extension Service that 
tours the State, stopping in 12 of 
Vermont's 14 counties. For some- 
one who wonders why their boil- 
ing sap goes plup-plup when it 
should go snap-snap; or who has 
been fretting about the reports of 
warehouses fuli of unsold syrup in 
Canada dragging down the price; or who 
needs to be reminded that obsessive clean- 
liness is the way to win blue ribbons; or 
who enjoys listening to a group of vastly ex- 
perienced sugarmakers argue about the 
proper depth of boiling sap, January mapie 
school is the place to go. 

And go they do. A crowd that pushes a 
hundred turns out in some counties. Men 
outnumber women several-fold. The logos 
on their caps suggest rivalries, but the mood 
in the room is friendly and loud. These are 
people who spend long days tramping 
mountainsides on snowshoes and long 


Pazvlet's Wilson "Bill" Clark is a 
master sugarmaker, one of the many 
who attend the annnal winter 
mapie syrup schools the 
Unioersity of Vermont Extension 
puts on around the state. 

nights tending blazing fires under fero- 
ciously boiling pans. When they finally get 
together in a room with others who un- 
derstand these things, the talk runs high. 

And the talk runs wide, from topics like 
the depth of mapie tree roots in the soil to 
the effect of barometric pressure on the boil¬ 
ing temperaturę of sap. It's the excitement 
of running the evaporator that gets the most 


attention from the sugarmakers, 
but each day's school begins with 
a reminder from the county 
forester that it all starts with the 
trees — the maples that a hundred 
years ago (morę or less] sent down 
a little rootlet from a seed and 
pushed up a couple of fragile 
leaves; that grew through decades 
of storms, bugs, blights and 
droughts until a sugarmaker came 
along and decided that they were 
ready to be tapped. 

Sugaring is closer to hunt- 
ing/gathering than it is to farm- 
ing. Yes, some thinning and 
maybe a little liming or fertiliz- 
ing can help, but the most im- 
portant things are what not to 
do: don't make ruts in the sugar- 
bush with your tractor,- don't 
scrape the bark off the trees,* 
keep your darń cows out. In 
other words, the best thing you 
can do is no harm. 

But sometimes harm comes 
from afar. Addison County 
Forester David Brynn brings up 
the specter of global climate 
change, which is likely to hurt sugar¬ 
makers morę than any other group in 
Vermont. They are powerless to prevent it, 
but Brynn suggests they may be able to 
buffer the threat. 

Entomologist Trish Hanson of the Ver- 
mont Department of Forests and Parks 
gives a cheery line-up of some of the mapie 
tree's little six-legged enemies. There's the 
mapie leaf cutter, the saddled prominent 
Caterpillar and the forest tent Caterpillar, not 
to mention the mapie trumpet skeletonizer. 
And don't forget the gypsy moth, the fali 
webworm or the pear thrips. It's enough 
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to get you sąuirming in your chair and 
scratching under the collar of your flannel 
shirt. But Vermont sugarmakers are not a 
sąueamish lot. They've seen these bugs 
and worse and have always come back for 
another year. 

Especially the old-timers, like Wilson 
''Bill" Clark of Pawlet, a past president of 
the Vermont Sugarmakers Association, 
who said that back in the 1950s, when 
hill farms were going out of business and 
syrup prices were Iow, "some soothsay- 
ers were predicting that by the year 2000 
the only mapie sugaring you'd see would 
be in a museum." Weil, not if Clark and 
his buddies had anything to say about it. 
He recalls a group of Rutland County 
sugarmakers who used to meet to try and 
figurę how to keep alive this business 
that they loved so much. "We were 
mostly all dairy farmers, and the meet- 
ings didn't start till 8:30 p.m., after 
chores. If we went much past midnight, 
some fellows didn't go home at all, just 
went straight back to the barn to start 
the morning chores." 

It isn't just old-timers. According to 
Michael Allen, a young sugarmaker and 
eąuipment dealer from Charlotte (who es- 
chews the wool-pants-and-tractor-cap look 
in favor of spilcy moussed hair), there is a 
new, aggressive generation of sugarmakers 
who embrace the latest technology. Allen 
brings a table displaying his wares from 
mapie school to mapie school around the 
State, looking for customers. "This is a 
transition period between generations," he 
says. "The younger generation says, 'I want 
to sugar. Sugaring is in my blood, but I 
want to get serious about it.'" Not sur- 
prisingly, getting serious, according to 
Allen, means buying the latest eąuipment. 
But he has a point. The new eąuipment 
boils the sap down morę efficiently, which 
eąuals less fuel burned and less smoke 
going into the air — and fewer all-nighters 
in the sugarhouse. Even the newest spouts 
are smaller; they reąuire a smaller hole, 
which is easier on the tree. "We lose a lit- 
tle nostalgia," he says, "but turn out a bet- 
ter ąuality product morę consistently...." 

UVM Mapie Specialist Larry Myott, who 
conducts the schools as does his colleague 
George Cook, gets up to give the crowd a lit- 
tle pep talk about syaip pricing. "Are we in 
the business for tradition," he asks, "or to 
make some money? Both, we hope." He 
points out that to keep the tradition going 
sugarmakers need to make money. He runs 
down a list of expenses that sugarmakers 
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Birdseye Building Company 


Architecture • Building • Woodworking 


www.BirdseyeBuilding.com 


Richmond, Vt. 802.434.2112 
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Steam billowing from sugarhouse roofs all around the 
State will welcome visitors during Mapie Open House 
Weekend, the first weekend of spring, March 21,22, and 23. 
It’s a Vermont-wide event celebrated by our sugarmakers, 
restaurants, lodgings, and community groups. 

Watch as pure mapie sap becomes golden mapie syrup. 
Learn about pure Vermont mapie products from tree to 
table — and sample the flavor of Vermont! Attend our 
annual tree tapping event and other activities. 

Keep the flavor of your visit to Vermont right in the 
kitchen — take home our new mapie syrup! 

Click on www.vermontmaple.org or contact 
Vermont Mapie, 116 State St., Drawer 20, 

Montpelier,VT 05620-2901 


Fun for the whole family is served up at the Vermont Mapie 
Festival, April 25, 26 and 2? in St. Albans, VT. Sugarhouse 
tours, traditional mapie treats, Vermont Specialty Food Show, 
antiques, crafts, carnival rides and a giant paradę, complete 
with horses, clowns and spirited marching bands. Join 
Vermonters as they celebrate the end of the long winter, and 
the beginning of a new farm season. Festival information can 
be found on www.vtmaplefestival.org or write to P.O. Box 255, 
St. Albans, VT 05428- 0255. 

And there’s much morę mapie! www.vermontmaple.org 
lists special mapie events throughout the Green 
Mountain State, and provides locations of 
sugarhouses open to the public. 


Breakfast is ready in a Vermont farmhouse kitchen. Photo 
bu Perceptions, Inc. 




















MAPLE-BY-MAIL 

A convenient and simple way to enjoy Vermont’s PURE 
Mapie Syrup direct from some of the finest sugarhouses 
in the State. Cali, write or visit the Web sites of the com- 
panies listed and order np some golden goodness — 

PURE Yermont Mapie Syrup ! 


ADAMS FAMILY FARM. 15 Higley Hill 
Road, Wilmington, VT 05363- Mapie 
syrup, mapie products, sugarhouse, ąuilts 
& morel. Ph: 802-464-3762, 
e-mail: farmfun@sover.net, web: 

www.adamsfamilyfarm.com. 

BORDER FARM MAPLES, FAMILY OPER 
ATED. 160 Holland Road, Exit 29 off I- 
91, Derby Linę, VT 05830. Pure Vermont 
mapie syrup — nothing tastes better. 

Ph: 802-873-3240 or 
802-873-3941 or 802-873-3328. 

BRAGG FARM SUGARHOUSE P O Box 

201, E. Montpelier, VT 05651. Pure mapie 
products, specialty foods. 

Free catalogue. Ph: 800-376-5757 or 
802-223-5757, web: www.BraggFarm.com. 

CARMAN BR(X)K FARM MAPLE & 
DAIRY. 1275 Fortin Rd., Swanton, VT 
05488. Vermont mapie symp, mapie 
products and gift baskets. 

Ph: 802-868-2347, 

e-mail: thefolks@cbmaplefarm.com, web: 

www.cbmaplefarm.com. 

COUTURE S MAPLE SHOP/BED & 
BREAKFAST. 560 VT Route 100, 
Westfield, VT 05874. Vermont mapie 
products, agritourism, bed & breakfast. 

Ph: 800-845-2733 or 802-744-2733, 
e-mail: jcouture@together.net, web: 
www.maplesyrupvermont.com. 

DAKJN FARM — WHAI VERMONT 
TASTES IJKE 5797 Route 7, Ferrisburgh, 
VT 05465. Vennont mapie, smoked meat, 
cheese, gifts, morę... 

Ph: 800-993-2546 or 802-425-2765, 
e-mail: customerservice@dakinfarm.com, 
web: www.dakinfarm.com. 

FRED SMITH S SUGARHOUSE 287 Blood 
Hill Rd., Norwich, VT 05055. Pure 
Vermont mapie products available year- 
round. Ph: 866-55MAPLE 
or 802-649-1094, e-mail: 
i n fo@ FredSm ithsSuga rhou se. com, 
web: www.FredSmithsSugarhouse.com 

GOODRICH S MAPLE FARM 2427 US 
Route 2, Cabot, VT 05647. Award-win- 
ning mapie products. We ship anywhere. 
Ph: 800-639-1854 or 802-426-3388. e-mail: 
gocxlrichsmaple@yahoo.com, 
web: www.goodrichsmaplefarm.com 

GREEN MOUNTAIN GUI BAS KET 

25 Pleasant St., Essex Junction, VT 05452. 
Mapie products uniquely 


presented in gift baskets. 

Ph: 800-613-4642 or 802-878-2243, 
e-mail: info@greenmountaingiftbasket.com, 
web: www.greenmountaingiftbasket.com 

GREEN MOUNTAIN SUGAR HOUSE 820 

Route 100 N., Ludlow, VT 05419. Award- 
winning mapie symp and mapie candy. 
Ph: 800-643-9338 or 802-228-7151, 
e-mail: gmsh@tds.net, 
web: www.gmsh.com. 

GREENE S OX PASTURE MAPLES 

Richford, VT 05476. Pure Vermont mapie 
symp, products, gift baskets. 

Ph: 802-878-6043, 

e-mail: irfo@oxpasairemaples.com, 
web: www.oxpasturemaples.com. 

MANSION HOUSE MAPLE SYRUP PO. 

Box 415, Johnson, VT 05656. Vermont 
mapie products online and by mail. Ph: 
888-545-5622 or 802-635-7600, 
e-mail: Barbara@mansionhousemaple.com, 
web: www.mansionhousemaple.com. 

MARTIN S MAPLE FARM 2136 
Rockingham Rd. (Rte. 103), Chester, VT 
05143. Family-owned and operated for 
ąuality products. Ph: 802-875-1271, 
e-mail: maplemanTom@Vemiontel.net, 
web: www.MartinsMapleFarm.com, 

MORSE FARM. L168 Country Rd., 
Montpelier, VT 05602. Seven generations 
of mapie experience means mapie ąual¬ 
ity. Ph: 800-242-2740 
or 802-223-2740, e-mail: 
maple@morsefarm.com, 
web: www.morsefarm.com. 

SIMPLY MAPLE. 125 Coddington Rd., 
Washington, VT 05675. Pure Vermont 
mapie symp online and by mail. 

Ph: 802-345-5378, 

e-mail: cgilman@simplymaple.com, 
web: www.simplymaple.com. 

SWEET RETREAT 329 Frost Road, 
Northfield, VT 05663. Personalized 
etched glass, corporate gifting, ship 
worldwide. Ph: 800-707-8427 or 
802-485-8525, 

e-ma il: hmorva n @ nfl d. tds. net, 

web: www.in-vermont.com/sweetretreat/. 

VERMONT MAPIE OUTLE I 3929 VT 
Rte. 15, Jeffersonville, VT 05464. Mapie 
products, cheeses, specialty foods ik gift 
boxes. Ph: 802-644-5482, 
e-mail: info@vermontmapleoutlet.com, 
web: www.vermontmapleoutlet.com. 


COMMUNITY 


should take into account when setting their 
prices—land, eąuipment, supplies and so on. 
The crowd listens thoughtfully until he 
gets to his last point. "FJow many of you 
count your time?" This brings a chuckle 
from the crowd. They know that it would 
be all but impossible to charge for the long 
hours they put into sugaring, but they're 
willing to overlook this because sugaring 
isn't just a task, it's a passion, an obsession! 

The pride in Vermont and Vermont 
mapie syrup is a bass notę that rumbles 
under the whole day's conversation. "We're 
lucky in Vermont," says Michael Allen. 
"We have a very distinguished niche. 
There's Vermont mapie syrup, and there's 
everything else." There is plenty of good-na- 
tured (on the surface, anyway) joking about 
the out-of-state syrup that tries too hard. 
"They make a lot of Vermont syrup over in 
New York, you know," Bill Clark says. 

Marketing without education won't 
work, says sugarmaker Scout Proft [VL, 
Autumn 2001] of East Dorset, so she invites 
school groups to her sugarhouse. She gets 
some teachers—Vermont teachers!—who 
think that mapie syrup comes right out of 
the tree. They don't think that after she's 
through with them. 

"I put a drum with a linę marking 40 
gallons on one side of the door to the sug¬ 
arhouse," she says, "and a one-gallon syrup 
can on the other, so they understand what 
happens inside. It helps to demystify why 
our syrup costs $42 a galion." 

It's good to spend a day with people who 
aren't mystified by any of this, who under¬ 
stand what goes into malcing a galion of 
syrup. That's what mapie school is all 
about: catching up with old friends, telling 
lies about how bad — or how good — your 
crop was last year, eating an enormous 
lunch (with mapie walnut pie for dessert), 
admiring the shiny new eąuipment and 
just getting your own sap charged up for the 
weeks of work ahead. "It's a chance to lceep 
up with the technology," says Bruce Martell 
of the State Agriculture Department, "and 
to build that brotherhood of producers." 

• 

For information about sugaring schools 
for the 2003 season, cali Larry Myott 
(802-656-5433) or George Cook (802-888- 
4972) at the UVM Extension or go to 
www.vtmaple.org. 


Chris Granstrom is a regular contributor to 
Vermont Life who has done some success- 
ful backyard sugaring. Paul O. Boisvert is 
an expert photographer of sugaring. 
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Mail Order 
Gifts 

Vermonts reputation for high quality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the States arti- 
sans, food makers, and manufacturers have been 
known for the excellence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts and 
foods firom the comfort of your home, either by 
mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 


WWW.VTLIFE.COM 



The Vermont Apple Baker 


Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


$32.00/sef of " Jppie na ker 
$32.00/syrup pitcher postpaid 
M/C, VISA, Check 


From 

Stone Soldier 
POTTERY 


P.O. Box 286 
3cksonville, VT 05342 
(802) 368-7077 


^ Vermont 

FARM WOMEN 

A new book by 

PETER MILLER 

author of Vermont People 

Photos and text on 45 farm women who are leading the revolution 
back to the smali farm and independence. An important book about 
the land, the food you eat, and womens new role in agriculture. 

Hard cover • 144 pages • 110 photographs • $34.95 plus $4.00 postage 
802.244.5339 or order through www.vermontfarmwomen.com 




"...o musically 
delightful, eclectic, 
and sophisticated 
compendium..." 

— Scott Alarik, 
The Boston Globe, 
July 2002 


Produced by the Vermont Arts Council, 
this CD features twenty-one of 
Vermont's finest traditional and 
contemporary musical artists. 

Net proceeds from the sale of this CD 
support the Councits programs and 
services for individual artists. 


"Forget the milk 
and cookies, I want 
J The Cream ofVermont' 
this year!" 

— Santa Claus, 
North Pole Nightly, November 2002 


To order your copy, visit 

www.vermontartscouncil.org 

or cali 1-800-937-3397. 







The best wooden toys 
are madę in Yermont 


from rattles for infants to toys for toddlers 


501 * 


visit our website or our factory storę 


Mapie Landmark, Inc. 

1297 Exchange St., Middlebury, VT 05753 
800-421-4223 • 802-388-0627 

www.maplelandmark.com 
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The 2003 Men of Mapie 


NewCause, New Men, New-d 


"Grab a sandbag, and help us 
save the dam" 


For the second and 
finał time, a band of 
brave men have come 
to the aid of their com- 
munity. You've read 
about them in Vermont 
Life (spring ’02) and 
seen them on NBC's 
Today Show. Now, just 
in time for the holidays, 
you can live the legend. 

12 of Vermonfs finest 

men, and. NEW THIS 

YEAR, 6 extra pages of 
history, stories and photos! 

• P * 

< Tnc Men 
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MAPLE CORNER 



Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 

$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift: Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 5% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 





ate sock 

matched socks from yermont 



To learn morę 
and to order, visit: 

www.maplecorner.net 

or cali in your order 

1 - 800 - 446-2833 

That's £oo-i-£0-6>UFF 
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Quality Yhrmont Eyergreen Wreaths 



Ouantity Discounts for 10 Wreaths or morel 


The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow, pine cones & berries S27.9 5 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 
NEW: Our "Naturę...by Design" Gift Pkgs. 
Choose from different combinations of Vermont 
Mapie Syrup, Vermont Mustards, Green Mountain 
Coffees, and our new linę of Food Products. 

Cali for prices & free brochure. P | ease 

1-888-552-3747 addio% 

VISA, MasterCard & Discover Accepled S/H 


NAtvirc...bv^ Dcsl5ti of Vcmumt 

PO Box 466 *2627 Barton-Orleans Rd -Barton, VT 05822 Fax: 1-802-754-2626 
www.naturebydesign.com e-mail:sales@ naturebydesign.com 
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Madę from soft Merino ujooi 
Machinę uuashabie and dryabie 

£mall: W 6 - 8 , fits child's large 
Medium-. W 8 -10, M 7 - 9 
Large-. W10 -12, M 9 -12 

$24.95 postage paid 
M/C V 1 £A or checK 

£oi Matę focKs 
26 Alger BrooK"Rcl. 

£0. £trafford, VT 05070 

ton free 1-866-gOCKLADY 


I. / 


Take a dazzling trip through VenTiont’s most beautiful 
autumn foliage, tour back roads, \dllages and 
many covered bridges. Sit back and ei\joy these 
\ vifleos as we spin tales of \%rmonters 

~ “ and their many escapades. 

$19.95 + $4.00 S/H each (VT res. add 5% tax) 

SPECIAL PRICE for Set of Three 
$53.87 + $7.50 S/H (VTres. add 5% tax) 

0DYSSEY PR0DUCTI0NS OF VERM0NT 

P.O. Box 929-D, Williston, VT 05495 VISA/MC/Check 

1-800-996-6927 or www.odysseyvermont.com 



House in the Woods P.O. Box 251 Middlebury, VT 05753 

www.houseinthewoodsvermont.com 



Vermont Life 

Seasons of Vermont Notę Cards 

Celebrate Vermont in each of its glorious seasons with these 
stunning notę cards. Spring light and new blossoms; the lush 
green of freshly cut hay; autumn serenity reflected in a pond; 
and the stark blue and white beauty of winter. 7V\ x 4%, 

12 per set (3 each of 4 images) with envelopes. 

NFSN 030 $ 8.93 

Use the handy order form 
opposite page 97, or cali: 

800-455-3399. 

V£;7 nont Life 6 Baldwin Street, 
Montpelier, YT 05602 
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By Wendy Knight 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


Snowy 
Mountains 
And Wild 
Weather 
Make Yermont 
One of the 
Best Places 
In America 
To Climb... 



S now-draped farmhouses and red-tinted barns speckle the 
Champlain Valley below the ice-covered section of Bristol 
Cliffs I am preparing to climb. To the west dances Lakę Cham¬ 
plain, with the High Peaks of the Adirondacks its backdrop. 
The temperaturę was 3 degrees when I stopped for coffee early this 
morning but it has warmed up considerably, forcing me to strip off my 
down vest. Just as I start my first ascent, the sun peeks around the ridge 
from the south. 

"It doesn't get much better than this," says Alden Pellett, a well- 
respected Vermont climber and professional photographer who has come 
along to shoot photos. 

Modern-day ice climbing originated in Europę, where the Brits, French, 
Germans and Austrians alike experimented with techniąues and tools 
that would most effectively get them up the huge snów faces of the Alps. 
Returning from the Alps in the late 1960s, renowned mountaineer Yvon 
Chouinard designed the first American 12-point rigid crampon and the 
drooped pick that allowed climbers to safely ascend much steeper routes. 

True to its name, the Green Mountain State is crammed with the 
forested mountains, cliffs and alpine streams that form the basis for ice 
climbing: rock faces and gullies laced with frozen waterfalls and icy 
snowmelt. The state's notoriously fluctuating weather creates ideał con- 
ditions for the sport because the mixture of warm and cold days altemately 
melts and freezes snów and water in sheets and columns of climbable ice. 


Bob Timmer drives ax into ice iti Smugglers' Notek, a faoorite 
destination ofthe state's growing number of ice climbers. 
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Hands down, the mecca of Vermont ice 
climbing is Lakę Willoughby in the Northeast 
Kingdom, where pillars of ice linę up like 
white pines. 

"Lalce Willoughby is the best ice-climbing 
crag in America," declares Nick Yardley, a 
British expatriot and national sales manager 
of the mountaineering eąuipment seller 
Climb High in Shelburne who has climbed ice 
around the globe for morę than 20 years. 

"There's nothing that compares to Lalce 
Willoughby," he says. "It's close to the road. 
It has pretty guaranteed conditions. It's huge. 
It's got great views. There's a lot of really sick 
stuff there." 

In this case, sick means good. Cut into 
the west face of Mount Pisgah, the granite 
cliffs at Lakę Willoughby stretch a mile 
across. Scouting them on a perfect winter 
morning — 20 degrees and sunny — Marsh- 
field climber Will Mayo and I glance up like 
eager children on Christmas Day. We spot 
Mindbender, a freestanding pencil of solid 
ice that lay in a pile of chunlcs at the base of 
the cliff two days earlier. Recent cold tem- 
peratures have allowed the pillar to form 
again, a remarkable occurrence, according 
to Mayo. 

Biting his nails, he loolcs at me with a play- 
ful grin. "Want to climb a Grade 6?" he asks. 

Ice climbs are rated for technical difficulty 
(and danger) based on a universally accepted 
scalę ranging from Grade 1 to 6. Grade 1 de- 
notes low-angle ice of less than 50 degrees or 
moderate snów climbs; Grade 6 is vertical or 
overhanging ice that is thin, fragile or free¬ 
standing and on which it is difficult to use ice 
screws as anchors for ropes to protect climbers 


With his lanlcy frame, receding hairline and 
bespectacled blue eyes, Mayo, 30, looks every 
bit the geelcy insurance agent he is, except for 
the enormous bacie and shoulder muscles 
bulging from his fleece jaclcet. He runs Mayo 
Associates Inc. in Northfield, the insurance 
agency he bought from his father, but he is 
also one of the strongest ice climbers in New 
England, consistently completing some of the 
most difficult routes in New England, Quebec 
and the Canadian Rockies. As testament to 
his superb climbing ability, Mayo was re- 
cently named a sponsored athlete by Mam- 
mut, the Swiss conglomerate that is the parent 
company of Climb High. 

Mayo and I opt to do Glass Menagerie, a pil¬ 
lar of solid ice that spills down in frosted 
swirls like icing on a cake. 

Piling on 20 pounds of gear — ice screws, 
nuts, carabiners, slings — Mayo says, "Pm a 
big believer in protection. I may be dumb, 
but I'm not stupid." 

It is evident he is neither. Like the quin- 
tessential surfer, he says, "right on" and 
"niiice" without a tracę of irony. But just as 
his nerdy exterior disguises powerful physical 
strength, the climber/surfer/boarder lingo 
conceals his raw intelligence. 

The drought has left the first 20 feet of the 
route bare, serendipitously giving us a mixed 
climb, a route with both exposed rock and ice. 
An emerging style of climbing, mixed climb¬ 
ing forces climbers to ascend bare rock with 
ice axes, wedging the tools into cracks and bal- 
ancing picks and crampons on slippery rock. 

Moving methodically, Mayo makes this 
difficult climb look easy. He talces sufficient 
time to place plenty of protection. On the 


Opposite page, Rob Frost hangs 
on an icy wali in Smngglers' 
Notek , held by the points ofhis 
crampons and his ice axes, 
one of which he has just set. 
Below, climbers Jeremy Dowdy 
and Ryan Stefiuk take a break 
in the Notch. 



Biting his nails, he looks at me with a playful grin 
“Want to climb a Grade 6?” he asks. 


from falling. It is especially dangerous farę. 
The harder climbs are morę subjective to ratę, 
however, and can change by the hour, day, 
week or year depending on climate and 
weather, according to Craig Luebben, author 
of How to Ice Climb. A handful of Grade 7 
climbs exist, but are extremely dangerous 
and unappealing to all but the world's best (or 
craziest) climbers. 


ice, he swings his axes confidently and pulls 
down hard to ensure the tools will hołd before 
he transfers his weight onto them. 

"This feels desperate," I hear myself mut- 
tering. 

Mayo is atop the cliff, waiting patiently for 
me. My footing isn't as secure as I would like, 
but my forearms — holding most of my 
weight — are starting to quiver. I know I need 
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to make a move, so I shift my weight onto my 
feet and swing the ax higher up the frozen 
wali. Though I am safely tethered to the ropę 
Mayo securely holds in his belay device, the 
Cardinal rule of ice climbing pulses through 
my head: Don't fali. 

With its sharp tools and precarious surface, 
ice climbing can be ąuite dangerous. Ice melts. 
It sloughs off in huge, tumbling chunks. In a 


is closed in winter) but feels morę secluded 
and mountainous than other spots around 
the State. 

Lilce much of Vermont, Smugglers' Notch 
(so named because it served as a route for 
contraband runners before and during the War 
of 1812) was carved by melting glaciers. Meta- 
morphosed rock forms the basis of the alpine 
cliffs on either side that are assailed every 


Hands down* the mecca of Vermont 
Lakę Willoughby in the Northeast 


ice climbing is 


TT 


ingdom, where 







Dong Dillon in the kind of 
weather that makes ice 
climbing interesting. 

Right, Tim Kontos leads a 
climb in Smugglers' Notch. 


fali, ice axes, screws and crampons are po- 
tentially lethal weapons. 

Before our climb, Mayo and I talk about 
the lure of climbing, its addiction. 

"We all live in denial," Mayo says of the 
sport's danger. 

His defense? Humility. 

"Fm just a hacker," he says. 

Two hundred feet above the valley floor, fear 
gives way to awe as I absorb the panoramie 
vista. Mist rolls over whitecaps on the deep, 
glacial lakę below, Mount Hor rising from its 
western shore. The wali of ice surrounding me 
glistens lilce a sheet of metal in the fading sun. 

When I reach the top of the cliff, both en- 
ergized and exhausted by my accomplish- 
ment, Mayo greets me with a big smile. 

"Awesome!" he says with customary exu- 
berance. 

• 

"My wife doesn't lilce it too much when I 
solo," Pellett says sheepishly over breakfast at 
McCarthy's diner in Stowe. 

A friend from Colorado and I have joined 
him on Christmas weekend for a climb in 
Smugglers' Notch, the narrow gap in the 
Green Mountains between Stowe and Jeffer- 
sonville. Pellett solos a lot, which means he 
climbs without the safety of a partner or ropes, 
so he seems happy for our company (perhaps 
his wife is too). 

Smugglers' Notch is another climber's 
haven. Blue-tinted ice flows down the narrow 
gullies in the Notch like veins on an athlete's 
arm. The climbing here is easily accessible 
(park the car and walk up Route 108, which 


winter by freezing temperatures, high winds 
and considerable snowfall. 

Hiking up the Mountain Road, Pellett 
points out Prenuptial Agreement, a tough 
climb on the east side of the Notch. The day 
of his wedding, Geoff Tabin, an accomplished 
mountaineer and Burlington-based eye sur- 
geon, put up the new route with fellow Ever- 
est veterans Carl Tobin and Neal Beidelman 
and nationally known climber Rich Romano, 
all longtime buddies. 

"Each of us was just about to get married or 
have babies," recalled Tabin. "We madę an 
agreement that we weren't going to stop 
climbing because of wives or children," he 
laughs, explaining the origin of the route's 
name. They finished the climb at 3 p.m., and 
Tabin was married at 5 p.m. 

Just past the crest of the Notch we spot 
Grand Confusion, our intended route. The 
approach is grueling. Kicking steps through 
thigh-deep snów, we trudge up the 45-degree 
slope toward the gully panting and sweating 
in unison. 

The sun dips behind the mountain as Pel¬ 
lett begins his ascent of the east- 
facing gully, a narrow strip of melting ice. 
My turn. Thrilled about the first climb of the 
season, I grab my axes and position myself at 
the base of the gully. The ice is thin so I swing 
delicately. Water oozes down my arms, a 
healthy reminder of the tenuous and magical 
composition of ice. 

Climbing reąuires raw energy and mental 
focus, but it also exposes one to the subtle 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Written and photographed by 

Edward Pospisil 


I S IT WORKING with the scent of 
Christmas every day that draws you 
into the woods with your horse to cut 
pine logs? Or is it simply the attrac' 
tion of making a little money while work- 
ing for yourself? Perhaps it’s the ability to 
experience the connection between man, 
animal and the environment. Whatever 
the lure is, I was lucky enough to spend 
time with Ted Shumway and his horse 
Jim in the town of Corinth, as they eamed 
their living cutting trees for lumber, a 
skill that Ted learned from his family 
start ing at age 14. 

As a new resident of Vermont, I was in' 
troduced to Ted and eventually to Jim by 
a friend in town. Ted, much younger than 
I, intrigued me the moment I met him and 
his horse. 1 was bom and raised in New 
York City and have memories of working 
as a child for a fruit vendor who had a 
horse'drawn cart. Because of those mem¬ 
ories, 1 asked Ted if I could photograph 
him as he worked, and he was willing. 


Logging with 

















Jim the draft horse pulls his load over the snów toward the 
landing in the village ofEast Corinth. Right , Ted Shumway 
leans into the hard work oflogging. 




Teds knowledge of how and when to 
cut, along with the outstanding ability to 
fell a tree wherever he wanted, was im- 
pressive. But Jim fascinated me. 

His Herculean strength kept me in 
awe as he pulled logs from the woods, hut 
it was his enjoyment of his work that 
really impressed me. You could see and 
feel the excitement every time he came 
running out of the woods with a load. At 
times, Jim was trusted to bring his log, on 
his own, to the log landing. At other 
times, Ted guided him. The beauty of 
man and beast working together amid 
the bustle of the village ofEast Corinth 
was an experience not to be forgotten. 

The excitement I felt as a child in 
New York City working with the fruit 
vendor retumed. As an adult I recognize 
it as an intrinsic experience that is shared 
between man and animal as they leam to 
work together and to respect each other. 

The happy ending to this experience 
is that when Ted decided to get into an- 
other linę of work I bought Jim, and he 
now lives with me! 





Photographer Edward Pospisil retired as a captain in 
the Hartford, Connecticut, Fire Department and lives 
in Corinth. Jim, his new horse, is retired now too, but 
has an active life giving Pospisil grandchildren rides and 
pulling a two-seater cart around the hills of Corinth. 
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The Ferryboąt GrandlsLe heads outfrom Charlotte 
to Essex, New York, with CameTs Httntp w the bach - 
ground. Right, the Lakę Champlain Transportation 
Company'ś women captains, left to right: Leo Coggio, 
Beatrice Carr f Heather Stewart, Lee Ann Barrows, 
Cindy Alsop andLauren Hart 
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ByJOYCE Rogers Wolkomir 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 


Across the Water 


S kippering the ferry Governor George D. 
Aiken across Lalce Champlain, Lea Coggio 
gazes from her wheelhouse at ice floes. It re- 
minds her of Antarctica. 

Not long ago she toolc time off from her duties 
with the Lalce Champlain Transportation Com¬ 
pany to serve as an able-hodied seaman aboard a Con¬ 
tainer ship carrying supplies to McMurdo Station, 
down at the bottom of the world. And what she now 
sees of the lakę from her two-stories-high wheel¬ 
house perch resembles the Ross Sea. 

Lalce Champlain has no icebergs. But, as it was on 
the Ross Sea, on overcast days Coggio cannot see 
where the ice ends and the slcy begins. Or the Win¬ 
ter may be mild, with only floes on the lalce, but 
with "sea smółce" rising from the water, a mist so 
thick she can barely see the ferryt bow. 

Some winters the lalce freezes shore to shore, 
pressure craclcs staclcing up the ice here and there. 
Then the ferry malces this nearly three-mile Cross¬ 
ing from Charlotte to Essex, New York, through a 
narrow channel it keeps open with its own baclc- 
and-forth churning. 

Ferries have been Crossing Lalce Champlain in the 
winter for nearly 30 years, and though there have 
been women ferry captains before, now six of the 
Lalce Champlain Transportation Company's 36 
captains are women. 

in 

Winter 

Lakę ChamplairFs 
Women Ferry 
Captains 



Shelburne businessman Ray Pecor started the 
winter crossings when he acąuired the company 
in 1976. An across-the-lalce commuter himself, he 
lcnew how long it took driving around to cross the 
lalce by bridge. And so he began running ferries 
through the ice on the Grand Isle to Cumberland 
Head, New York, (Plattsburgh) route. Now Pecor's 
son, Trey, operates the ferry company, which runs 
three routes — from Charlotte, Burlington (spring, 
summer and fali only) and Grand Isle. Together 
they carried morę than a million vehicles in 2001 . 

"Crews had to learn to do it — nobody had run 
ferries across before in winter," Trey Pecor says. In 
fact, he is unaware of any other inland ferries in the 
U.S. snowbelt offering winter service. 

Antarctica veteran Lea Coggio, 47, at the Char¬ 
lotte Crossing today, steers the company's smallest 
ferry, the Governor Aiken, through the icy water. 
Meanwhile, on the Grand Isle route, Captain 
Heather Stewart commands the fleet's newest and 
biggest ferry, the Cumberland , which can carry up 
to 50 vehicles at a time. 

"In the summer you're maneuvering around 
sailboats, and in the winter you're avoiding pressure 
craclcs," Stewart says, as she deftly maneuvers 
the Cumberland. 
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Captain Heather Stewart in the pilot- 
house, and , right, Captain Cindy Alsop 
at the hełm ofthe Grand Isle. 


"Overnight in winter, the ice sets up 
and the lalce becomes as fiat as a desert," 
Stewart says. "By afternoon, when you 
get a south wind, the ice breaks up and 
staclcs up on the New York side here," 
she says, adding that sometimes a win¬ 
ter day begins with big waves. They can 
be taller than Stewart, who stands 6 feet, 
4 inches. "Down at the Charlotte Cross¬ 
ing, the lakę doesn't freeze over until 
mid-February because it's so deep there, 
but up here at Grand Isle it usually ices 
over in mid-January." 

Stewart, 41, changes her skippering 
techniąue in the winter to work with the 
ice. Now, for instance, in planning her 
route from Grand Isle across the lakę to 
the Cumberland Head slip, she notes a 
wind blowing ice up from the south. So 
she angles the boat farther southward 
than usual, anticipating the ice's north- 
ward drift. Meanwhile, she skirts pres- 
sure cracks, where banged-together ice 
slabs knit into one, their interlocked 
seam stronger than the floes themselves. 


Growing up in Burlington, Stewart 
boated on the lakę with her two sib- 
lings and her IBM-engineer father and 
her mother, a secretary at Burlington 
High School. She studied nutrition 
and physical education at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, but a love of boating 
led her to work for the Lakę Cham- 
plain Transportation Company, and 
the whim became a career. She even 
met her husband on one of the ferry- 
boats, where he worked as an engineer. 
And after years in the wheelhouse, she 
still finds herself bemused over what 
comes aboard. 

"Last week we had army tanks," she 
says. 

Stewart has seen helicopters rolled 
onto the deck, and airplanes with fold- 
ed wings. She has hauled 35-foot "ciga- 
rette" racing boats. A Grand Isle farmer 
routinely drives his tractor onto the 
ferry for service at a John Deere dealer 
in Plattsburgh. Other regulars include 
huge highway-construction rollers, 
armored cars and 150-ton cranes. On 
deck right now are three tractor-trail- 
ers. Car-hauling trucks ride the ferry, 
and modular homes make the just- 


under-two-mile voyage too. Many trucks 
coming from 1-89 ride the ferry across 
to continue their journey on 1-87, 
the Northway. 

"We also get the occasional Ferrari," 
says Stewart, gazing down on the deck, far 
below. And she adds: "This is like driv- 
ing your house from an attic windo w." 

The most senior of the women cap- 
tains, Cindy Alsop, 44, grew up so 
close to this ferry dock that, from the 
attic window of her childhood home in 
South Hero, she could almost see it. 

Right now, Alsop has eased the fer- 
ryboat Vermont into its slip at Cum¬ 
berland Head. She peers down at a 
problem on deck: A car has stalled, 
unable to drive off the ferry, blocking 
the cars behind it. Deckhands, looking 
like a racetrack pit crew, rush up with 
a battery charger, kept aboard for just 
this sort of event. 

"We get fiat tires too," Alsop says. 

"Once we had a tandem trailer 
unable to start and nobody behind it 
could get off — as I remember it, the 
ferry went back out into the lakę, 
turned around and docked again, so all 
the cars could back off." 
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When she graduated from high school, 
she decided ferry worlc would be fun for 
a summer. 77 I started as a declchand," 
she says. "In the winter, I moved on to 
the ski areas and did the ski-bum thing." 
That was 25 years ago. Along the way, 
Alsop married. She and her husband and 
son now live in a house they put up in 
her family's old cow pasture, still near 
enough to the dock to hear the engines 
change speeds and the horns toot. And 
she moved up from deckhand to part- 
time and then full-time captain. 

''To ąualify to take the test for a cap- 
tain 7 s license, you need at least 365 
days on deck/ 7 she says. "You have to 
pass a physical test, a drug test and first 
aid." Candidates also must master the 
thick book of regulations used in the 
rigorous Coast Guard test in Boston. 
Licenses come in gradations, according 
to the boat 7 s size. "Three of us have 
upgraded to bigger licenses, 77 says 
Alsop, who began with 100-ton boats. 
Upgrading reąuired experience captain- 
ing the smaller boats, plus courses in 
radar and advanced fire fighting. Now 
Alsop can pilot boats up to 500 tons. 

She waves to a passenger below, who 
waves bacie. "Some of these com- 
muters have been Crossing here as long 
as I 7 ve been here," she says. Often, 
daily commuters maintain two cars, 
one on the side of the lalce where they 
live and a wreclc on the side where they 
worlc. That way, they pay only the 
ferry 7 s cheaper foot-passenger ratę. 



Right now, passengers are walking off 
with roll-along luggage, heading home 
after landing at Burlington 7 s airport. 

Before the 2002 Winter Olympics, one 
of these Grand Isle route ferries carried 
the Olympic Torch from Vermont to 
New York. A contingent of Yermont 


Sometimes nighttime passengers, 
fresh from partying, become unruly, re- 
ąuiring 77 a talk" with the captain. But a 
predecessor of today 7 s women slcippers 
did morę than talk. 

Philomene A. 0 7 Stiquy was born in 
Chambly, Quebec, and moved to Ver- 
gennes, where she married Louis Daniels 
in 1862. The couple ran steamers on the 
lakę, and The Burlington Free Press and 
Times reported on May 5, 1887, that she 
was "undoubtedly the first woman to re- 
ceive a pilot 7 s license in this country, if 
not in the world." She dressed in bustles 
and bows, but the finery could fool you: 
When one obstreperous passenger re- 
fused to leave the pilothouse, Captain 
Phil pushed the young man overboard. 

In a way, Philomene is still around. 
Today her great-great-granddaughter, Jane 
Vincent, who previously worlced at the 
Lalce Champlain Maritime Museum, plays 
the role of her strong-willed ancestor in a 
one-woman show for community groups. 

Philomene Daniels slcippered her 
boats in the heyday of the Lalce Cham¬ 
plain ferries. According to Art Cohn, 
director of the Lalce Champlain Mar¬ 
itime Museum, colonial ferries might 
have been canoes, rowboats or rafts. 
Later, sail ferries appeared. Horses 
powered some early ferries, plodding 
on a treadmill or treadwheel to turn 
paddlewheels \ VL, Summer 2001]. By 
Captain Phil 7 s time, ferries up and 
down the lalce ran on steam. 

When a bridge across the lalce at Chim- 
ney Point opened in 1929, several fer¬ 
ries went out of business that same day. 
In 1936, the Rouses 7 Point bridge opened 

"Once we had a tandem trailer unable 
to start and nobody behind it could get 
off — as I remember it, the ferry went 
back out into the lakę, turned around, 
and docked again, so all the cars could 
back off." 

— Captain Cindy Alsop 

near the Quebec border, putting morę 
ferry companies out of business. 

But the Champlain Transportation 
Company, begun in 1825, became the 
Lakę Champlain Transportation Com¬ 
pany and still sends its ferries back and 
forth across the lakę. And the skipper 
might be a modern Captain Phil. 

One of those female captains, 
(Continued on page 67) 


troopers escorted the torch aboard, and 
New York State troopers escorted it off 
on the other side. 

One extremely foggy day, Alsop filled 
in on the Governor Aiken, on the Char¬ 
lotte route, and she toolc her elemen- 
tary-school-aged son along. "I gave him 
a stopwatch and his job was to blow the 
foghorn every two minutes," she says. 

On the Charlotte route, just one ferry 
malces the winter runs, and the last boat 
heading west leaves at 5 p.m. At Grand 
Isle, however, two ferries cross in the 
winter months. And they run 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year. One night-shift cap¬ 
tain, Beatrice Carr, 42, also grew up on a 
dairy farm near the ferry dock. She began 
worlcing summers 25 years ago as a deck¬ 
hand. Meanwhile, she spent four years in 
college, studying paralegal and secretar- 
ial worlc and liberał arts. But the lalce 
proved magnetic. She, like Heather Stew¬ 
art, met her husband on the ferryboats. 
Now, years later, both Carrs still worlc on 
the same boat on the same shift, he in the 
engine room and she in the wheelhouse. 

She navigates at night by watching 
the compass and the radar screen 7 s 
green splotches, showing the shore 
ahead and any obstacles in the ferry 7 s 
path. But winter days can sometimes 
reąuire compass-and-radar navigation 
too because of the dense fog of sea 
smółce. And nights are not always to- 
tally blacie. Captains talk of getting 
their "night eyes," seeing their chan- 
nel through the ice as a gray ribbon. 

At night, however, 
what happens on 
the ferry 7 s deck can 


be as disconcerting 
as what happens 
on the water. 

"Often, at 2 a.m. or 3 a.m., we 7 ll sud- 
denly have six or seven big tractor-trail- 
ers on the docks, and log truclcs," says 
Carr. 77 And it 7 s also in the middle of the 
night that the carnival rides and acts for 
the Champlain Valley fair come across, 
so we get elephants." 
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By Tom Slayton 

Photographed by 
Alan L. Graham 


„ho^rapher Alan L. Graham's 
work displays enormous 
breadth of subject and tech- 
nique. One of his photographs 
may portray the delicate col- 
ors of a summer sunset or a 
field of lupines; another may 
use the stark, dramatic con- 
trast of a dark-shadowed hill- 
side slashing across the 
dazzling white snów on a 
mountain peakto expressthe 
brooding power ofVermont's 
mountainous terrain. 

Yet underlying his mastery 
of a variety of techniques is a 
distinctive vision passionately 
devoted to the beauty he sees 
in the Vermont landscape. 

Graham is not a radical 
photographic experimenter. 
He doesn't often indulge in 
abstract compositions. Rather, 
he uses the elements of clas- 
sical composition in his own 
way, often shortening orflat- 
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tening perspectives with a 
telephoto lens, or easing the 
rigid pattern of a flower gar¬ 
den or a scrim of bare winter 
branches with an unexpected 
splash of bright color. 



Camel's Hump at twilight front East Barre. 
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He regularly uses textures — frost on a win- 
dowpane, the raking light across a barn's wooden 
boards — and he seems to have an instinctive feel 
for the moods and subtleties of the Vermont land- 
scape. His 1994 Vermont Life photo essay, "No- 
vember , s Quiet Beauty," for example, successfully 
displayed the muted glories of late autumn, em- 
phasizing the vision of a photographer who goes 
beyond the often-photographed colors of Sep- 
tember and October to create striking images. 


Almost 20 years ago, Graham decided (though 
he had a master's degree in guidance counseling) 
that counseling wasn't for him. He's been 
taking color photographs ever sińce. Drawn to 
photography by the work of such highly regarded 
photographers as Richard W. Brown and Clyde H. 
Smith, Graham has from the beginning followed 
his own vision and his own path. 

"I think l've evolved from a photographer who 
takes pictures that record what is seen to one who 
makes images that evoke a mood and invite the 
viewer's participation," he said. 
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Burkę Hollow, filled with the colors of winter. 

Left, birches in Reading. 
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The best photographs, Graham 
believes, make the viewer want to 
see morę, entice him or her into the 
frame for a deeper look, get the 
viewer thinking. 



He tries to avoid formulas, and he 
doesn't usually think things out, pre- 
ferring to rely on his visual sense 
and intuition. And he's learned over 
the years not to fight the situations 
that circumstance and weather cre- 
ate, but to accept and use them. If the 
day he climbs Mount Pułaski near 
Newbury is elear, he'll shoot the vil- 
lage and fields below. If, however, 
the day is overcast and dark, he'll 
change his plans and shoot some 
wildflowers in the woods. The light 
on soft overcast days, he's learned, 





Newbury and the comfields of the fertile Connecticut River Oxbow. 
Left, lupines and swallow, Wateruille. 
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can be as eloquent in its own way as 
the light on a bright sunshiny day. 

Although Graham goes on as- 
signment in other States, Vermont 



remains his favorite place to photo- 
graph. The variety and beauty of the 
landscape keep bringing him back. 
When not making photographs, he 
works on restoring and landscaping 
the home he and his wife, Emily, 
share in Calais. 

But photography remains his pri- 
mary interest. Not only is it a way to 
make a living and create beautiful 
images, but Graham believes it is 
also a way to keep on learning. 

"There's always something you 
can improve on," he said. "Just 
when you think you've mastered a 
kind of scene or subject, you see 
something else you can do — some 
way to improve on what you've 
done." 



Tom Slayton is the editor of 
Vermont Life. 


Covered bridge, Underhill Center. 
Left , leaves afloat in Montpelier. 
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S ome of Vermont's largest and most unusual art 
treasures are the painted theater curtains of a 
bygone era that until recently have been lying 
unappreciated. Except for the few that are still in 
use, they are rolled up in local historical societies, hidden 
away under stages or in unused balconies in town halls or 
suspended from the rafters of Grange halls, out of sight and 
unlcnown except to a few town clerks and older Ver- 
monters who remember them from their youth. 

But they were common accoutrements of the cultural 
life of late 19th and early 20th century Vermont, and an 
astonishing number of these fascinating, often beautiful 
relics remain intact. 

Audiences at the Haskell Opera House in Derby Linę, 
Vergennes Opera House, Hyde Park Opera House and the 
Hardwick Town House can see outstanding curtains from 
the days when itinerant entertainment troupes traveled 
the Golden Triangle between Boston, Montreal and New 
York City, making one-night stands in smali towns. Vis- 
itors to Grange halls in Glover, Brownington or West 
Burkę who know to ask may see curtains adorned with a 
painting of Lalce Willoughby. Surrounded by advertise- 
ments for local dairies, grocery Stores, feed mills, restau- 
rants, funeral parlors, furniture Stores and gas stations, 
these curtains once served as the backdrop for regular 
meetings of the Patrons of Husbandry. 

If you know what you're looking for, you can find a 
painting of the Roman Colosseum, with a chariot race in 
progress, at the Westminster Historical Society, or the lov- 
ingly restored advertising curtain with a view of Mount 
Ascutney at the West Windsor Historical Society in 



ByMlCHAEL Sherman 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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Tom Stelter and Irasburg's painted curtain, one 
of many saved in town halls, opera honses and 
Granges arotind the State , remnants front the 
days before television and movies. A sign in a 
window on the right side of the płioto advertises 
the artist ivho painted the curtain , Charles H. 
Andrus of Enosburg Falls. 
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A chariot race tears throiigh the Roman Colosseum in a detail from the Westminster Historical Society's cnrtain, 
painted by itinerant artist and performer Charles W. Henry in the early 1900s. 


Sally Waters Fisher, left, and Addy Smith-Reiman, zuith the Hardwick Tozun House f s Romantic landscape. Fislter 
and Joan Barton researched the origins of the cnrtain; as the person in charge of the tozun house, Smith-Reiman's 
job is to preserue it. 









































Brownsville. The town clerk in Sud- 
bury will proudly show anyone who in- 
ąuires the set of five curtains painted 
in 1908 for the town hall by itinerant 
Vermont artist Charles W. Henry. But 
the only way to see the curtains and 
the wali painting Henry produced in 
1906 for Huntington^ chapter of Mod¬ 
ern Woodmen of America is to get the 
town clerk's permission to enter the 
old town hall. 

No matter where you wander in Ver- 
mont, there is a good chance that you 
can find a painted drop or advertising 
curtain still in place on its canvas- 
wrapped, wood-slat roller or its galva- 
nized drainpipe roller, or tucked away in 
a storage area — out of sight, out of use, 
and sometimes, but not always, out of 
harnTs way. 

Four years ago, art conservator Mary 
Jo Davis and I began our search for 
these cultural relics. We actually 
started thinking about them in 1989, 
when the Vermont Historical Society 
bought a 125-foot-long Civil War 
panorama painted by Enosburg artist 
Charles Hardin Andrus about 1898 and 
then received an Andrus drop curtain 
painted for the town of Bakersfield. 

Other information from the West 
Windsor Historical Society about restora- 
tion of their advertising curtain, painted 
in 1935 by Helen Tooker, and from Sally 
Waters Fisher and foan Barton of Greens- 
boro about their work to restore a mag- 
nificent Henry curtain at the Hardwick 
Town House got us wondering: How 
many morę could we find? What condi- 
tion were they in? And how might we be 
able to help preserve or recondition 
them? A grant to the Vermont Museum 
and Gallery Alliance provided the fi- 
nancial help to begin a survey of the lo- 
cation, condition and origin of any 
additional curtains. We expected to find 
two or three dozen,- we have now seen 
morę than 100. 

Many curtains were produced by local 
artists like Henry and Andrus. 

Henry, born in 1850 in Guilford, 
traveled with his wife, Martha, and 
their children, including the youngest, 
Grace — known on stage as Baby 
Grace. They would set out from their 
home in North Ferrisburgh in a horse- 
drawn sleigh or cart that carried their 
musical instruments and Charles's 
paints, traveling the State and perform¬ 
ing musie and short drama selections 
and painting the sets that served as 
backdrops for their entertainment. 

Although Grace Henry Hanna told 
an interviewer late in her life that her 


father hated horses, one of his artistic 
signatures is a team of horses, usually 
seen pulling a fancy coach along a lalce 
or river, as in Hardwick, Sudbury, 
Huntington and Albany, or occasion- 
ally pulling a chariot, as in Westmin- 
ster and Saxton's River. Other scenes 
in Henry's artistic repertoire included 
a mili pond, a rustic cabin, a fancy in¬ 
terior and a Street scene. The Henry 
family performed until 1918, when 
Charles died. 

Andrus, born in 1851, worlced in Enos¬ 
burg Falls producing stage curtains, large 
format historical paintings, commercial 
signs and designs for business stationery. 
Occasionally, he left the studio to paint 
a mural on a church interior and, if the 
attribution of a photograph is correct, 


at least once to paint a church steeple. 

His artistic signature was his huge 
floor vases, which freąuently flank the 
central scene of his stage curtain paint¬ 
ings. A work he painted for the Chit- 
tenden chapter of the G.A.R. (Grand 
Army of the Republic — the Civil War 
yeterans' organization) is an overpaint- 
ing of a Henry curtain, and is identifiable 
by its close resemblance to battle scenes 
in the Civil War panorama at the Ver- 
mont Historical Society. Andrus con- 
tinued to paint until his death in 1924. 

Not all the painted theater curtains 
we found were produced locally. Many 
came from scenery-painting companies in 
cities around the Northeast. 

Some of the curtains were used as sim- 
ple stage sets. Others, which we catego- 
rized as travelogues, include imaginary 
landscapes, like Andrus's lakę scene for 


Bakersfield and another lalce scene in 
Grafton that looks vaguely Tyrolean. 
Some travelogue scenes are readily iden¬ 
tifiable and depict faraway places, like 
scenes of Venice (at the old town hall in 
Bethel, Haslcell Opera House and the 
Enosburg Opera House). 

Many curtains depict local scenes. In 
the Northeast Kingdom we found six 
views of Lalce Willoughby. There are 
paintings of Lakę Dunmore (in Bran- 
don), Shadow Lakę (in Concord), Lakę 
Morey (in Fairlee), Ames Hill Road (in 
Newfane), Lalce Eden (in North Hyde 
Park), the Floating Bridge (in Broolcfield), 
"Camels Hump from Natural Window 
on Winooslci River" (in Northfield) and 
Ascutney Mountain (at the West Wind¬ 
sor Historical Society). 


Many curtains feature generic land¬ 
scapes, and there are numerous adver- 
tising curtains in which local businesses 
bought space, and their commercial mes- 
sage was included either as part of the 
border surrounding a painted scene or as 
part of the overall design. 

Ironically, it was the increasingly 
widespread availability of electricity, 
which we saw in some of the adver- 
tisements for appliance Stores on the 
Grange curtains, that helped put most 
of the scenery-painting studios out of 
business and hastened an end to this 
art form. By the time World War II 
ended, social and cultural life in rural 
communities had shifted to radio, 
movie theaters and later to television, 
which became available to Vermon- 
ters in 1954, when WCAX-TV began 
broadcasting. 



Townshend's curtain , painted in 1922, depicts a Street scene. 
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We now know morę about where 
Vermont's painted theater curtains are, 
when and for whom they were created 
and their present condition. Some are 
well cared for and, although they're 
showing signs of age, several still dis¬ 
play their brilliant colors. Many have 
suffered damage from smali tears, wa- 
ter stains, fading paint, graffiti and 
other indignities. Many have had mi¬ 
nor repairs done locally by sewing or 
using Staples, glue or duet tape. A few 
have had professional restoration at a 
cost that far exceeds the $300 to $800 
that organizations or towns originally 
paid to commission them. As we vis- 
ited, we advised custodians of the cur¬ 
tains on simple and basie conservation 
practices. We wrapped unused curtains 
in an acid-free protective paper and 
placed them in safe locations to fore- 
stall further damage. Morę recently 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
the Vermont Community Foundation 
and the Windham Foundation have 
funded stabilization and conservation 
of some of the curtains. 

Recognition of the significance of 
these curtains and the way of life that 
they represented came in November 
1999 when the White House Millen¬ 
nium Council designated the "Fiand- 
Painted Theater Curtains in Vermont ,/ 
survey an official project of the "Save 
America^ Treasures" program. There 
may be thousands of similar curtains in 
communities throughout the United 
States, and our work may serve as a 
model for finding and preserving them. 

In Vermont, we have also stimulated 
interest in caring for them and even 
bringing them back into use. Although 
most of the businesses that paid to see 
their names included as advertisers have 
disappeared and the steady stream of 
itinerant performers who played in front 
of these curtains has passed from the 
scene, the curtains themselves are re- 
minders of community pride and the 
role of cultural celebrations in strength- 
ening local identity. tO? 


Michael Sheiman is on the faculty of the 
Adult Degree Program, Vermont College, 
Union Institute eO University, in Montpe- 
lier. He was director of the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society from 1985 to 1995. 
Photographer fon Gilbert Fox lives in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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Keepers of the curtain: Members ofFairlee's historical society and Ubrań / officials with the 1913 curtain depicting Lakc 
Morcy. From left, Jim Southworth, Debra Edmands (librarian), Jean Ward, Milton Wbite, Georgette Wolf-Ludwig (town 
clerk), Russell Smith, Donald Weaver, Ernest Sargent. The drapery portions ofthe curtain are painted onto the catwas. 
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Memort Has Becone a State oP Writers 


F ew states in the Union, if any, 
can claim a higher writer-to- 
population ratio than Vermont. 
The State has long been a magnet for 
some of the world's most talented au- 
thors. Morę than a century ago, English 
novelist and poet Rudyard Kipling 
moved to southeastern Vermont and 
built an imposing wood-shingled house 
overlooking the Connecticut River Val- 
ley. Kipling eventually left the area after 
a nasty run-in with his brother-in-law, 
but the author of The Jungle Books, Cap- 
tains Courageous and Just So Stories 
maintained an undying affection for his 
adopted home. "There are only two 
places in the world I want to live," the 
Nobel Prize winner once said, "Bombay 
and Brattleboro." 

Many have followed in Kipling's foot- 
steps sińce then, and a cursory glance at 
the list of writers who have chosen to live 
in Vermont reads like a who's who of 
American and world literaturę. Writers 
like Sinclair Lewis, Saul Bellów, Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn, Pearl Buck, Vladimir 
Nabokov, Robert Penn Warren, Robert 
Frost, John Irving, David Mamet and 
Annę Morrow Lindbergh have all called 
Vermont home for all or part of the year. 

Why so many writers in such a smali 
State? Talk to some of the poets, novel- 
ists, essayists and playwrights who have 
homes in Vermont, and you'11 get an- 
swers that vary from landscape to eco- 
nomics, from solitude to the state's sense 
of social responsibility. 

Sometimes the reason is as simple as 
the vagaries of fate. Poet Grace Paley 
ended up in Thetford because that was 
the area where her husband grew up. 


Children's writer Katherine Paterson 
came as a result of her husband's work. 
In 1986 John Paterson was hired as the 
Presbyterian pastor in Barre. When he re- 
tired nine years later, the couple decided 
to stay. 'Tve lived here longer than any- 
where," says Paterson, who spent her 
early childhood in China and then lived 
at morę than 30 addresses around the 
world before settling in Vermont. A two- 
time Newbery Medal winner and a re- 
cipient of the coveted Hans Christian 
Andersen award — the Nobel Prize of 
children's literaturę — Paterson says she 
has appreciated the slower pace of life in 
Vermont. "It's isolated but it still pro- 
vides me with an intellectual commu- 
nity — often people connected with 
libraries. It's a wonderful place to work." 

Iris also a place that is deeply rooted in 
some writers' pasts. Poet Leland Kin- 
sey's ancestors cleared and settled part of 
the area near his home in Barton back in 
the early 1800s. As a youngster, Kinsey 
went to a one-room schoolhouse in 
nearby South Albany that his mother 
had attended. "I can't trip over anyone in 
this area who isn't a relative," Kinsey 
laughs. Still, continuing to live and write 
in Vermont is an ongoing decision for 
him. "You don't have to be where your 
materiał is — James Joyce lived in 
Switzerland while he wrote about 
Dublin — but I find it useful. There's 
morę materiał here than I could think of 
writing about in a single lifetime." 

The fact that Vermont seems to have 
produced relatively few writers of its 
own doesn't surprise him. "I think that 
out of half a million people, the number 
of people who are going to develop into 


writers is probably just statistically going 
to be very smali." 

The Kinsey family seems to be doing 
its best to keep up those numbers. Le- 
land's sister Natalie Kinsey-Warnock is 
also a writer, the author of 18 books of 
children's literaturę. Like her brother, 
Natalie draws heavily for her materiał on 
the wealth of experience of seven con- 
secutive generations of her family who 
have lived in Vermont. 

"All of my books come out of my life 
growing up on a farm here," the Albany 
resident says. 

Some of the stories have been 
passed down orally or in writing from 
generation to generation. Others have 
been unearthed by her sister, Helen, 
the family genealogist. One of them 
was a story that Helen discovered 
about a three-year-old girl, a distant 
aunt, who was lost in the woods two 
centuries ago. "A bear found her and 
took care of her," Natalie relates. 
"She thought it was a big black dog." 
Neighbors out looking for the little 
girl found bear tracks and the little 
girl's footprints side by side and con- 
cluded she had been killed. Eventu- 
ally a man found her, drawn by a 
dream he had had of a little red-headed 
girl asleep under a pine tree with a 
bear guarding her. "My sister came 
back from the town clerk's office and 
told me, 'Natalie, wait 'til you hear 
what I just read about!'" The tale 
eventually became Natalie's book The 
Bear That Heard Crying. 

Those writers who do move to the 
Green Mountain State arrive just like 
other transplanted Yermonters: with 
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plenty of preconceptions about what 
they will find in their new home. Often 
reality turns out to be different from 
myth. Still, for novelists lilce Chris Boh¬ 
jalian, that doesn't diminish the appeal. 
Tired of living and working in New York 
City, Bohjalian turned his eyes north- 
ward: "My wife and I had this wonder- 
ful image in our minds of Vermont: dairy 
farms lit before daybreak, and commu- 
nities where neighbors knew their neigh- 
bors' names." 

What he discovered when he moved 
here surprised him a little. True, he 
found the achingly beautiful country- 
side and neighborly communities he had 
dreamed about, but he also entered a 
world of "wondrous conflicts, where 
cultural margins press against the cul- 
tural mainstream." These conflicts, he 
says, are inescapable. "You see it every 
day: in the environment versus devel- 
opment, alternative medicine versus tra- 
ditional medicine, and all that baggage 
that we bring to gender and sexual ori- 
entation." All of this has proven an un- 
expected gold minę for Bohjalian the 
novelist, who has set seven of his eight 
novels in Vermont, exploring the worlds 
of people lilce dowsers, midwives and 
transsexuals. "I have found some won- 
derful fodder for fiction in this hard- 
scrabble soil," he says. 

Something else he has found here that 
appeals to him: a gentler, less abrasive 
world. He compares Vermont to neigh- 
boring New Hampshire, a State he also 
loves. "Somehow," he says, "there isn't 
the same strealc of curmudgeonliness here. 
Our mountains are softer, our politics are 
softer and our sense of identity is softer/' 

That's a feeling echoed by mystery 
writer Archer Mayor. "Vermont embod- 
ies everything that I want," he says. "It's 
a smali, caring State, with a government 
that is based on talcing care of its own." 
Lilce most of the writers I spółce with, 
Mayor is not a native Vermonter — he 
was born in New York — but he talces 
umbrage at the distinction between na- 
tive and transplanted Vermonter and the 
suggestion that one is a morę "real" res- 
ident than another. "No one's a native 
here unless they're an Abenaki," he 
States matter-of-factly. "It's what you do 
while you're here that really matters." 

Judging by his resume, Mayor has 
been doing quite a lot sińce he arrived 
22 years ago. When he's not writing 
novels at his home in Newfane, he 
also serves as a yolunteer firefighter, 
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emergency medical technician and 
town constable. The day I called him 
he was just about to issue a certificate 
for a cremation to a local funeral parlor 
in his role as assistant medical exam- 
iner. These extracurricular activities 
have helped provide Mayor with plenty 
of ideas for the dozen mystery books 
he has written centered on the es- 
capades of fictional Brattleboro police- 
man Joe Gunther. 'Tm an inveterate 
student of human naturę," Mayor says, 
"and doing these jobs allows me to 
visit people and witness human naturę 
at its least flattering." 

As someone who led an itinerant 
childhood and young adult life, Mayor 
revels in finally being part of the com- 
munity that small-town Vermont pro- 
vides. "When I was younger it was 
always travel, travel, travel. Then, in 
middle age, I became part of a town, part 
of a community. I'm loving it." He 
pauses for a second and adds, "This is a 
nurturing place. If you can't write here, 
you can't write anywhere." 

With institutions such as Benning- 
ton College, the University of Ver- 
mont and Middlebury College, 
Vermont has provided a fuli- or part- 
time home for many writers who came 
to teach English and creative writing. 
Names like Julia Alvarez, Mary Oliver, 
Jamaica Kincaid and Jay Parini spring 
to mind. Students also have come and 
decided to stay on. 

In 1964, Ohio native David Budbill 
traveled to Vermont to attend the Bread- 
loaf Writers' Conference, the renowned 
literary retreat that was established in 
Ripton in 1926 with the encouragement 
of Robert Frost. "I hated the conference," 
the poet and playwright recalls. "For 
me, it was a lot of people sucking up to 
famous writers." He ąuickly adds, "But 
I fell in love with the mountains and 
vowed to return one day." 
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This is 3 rnrtumg piece. IP you cerlt lurife here, 

you cer!\ w\\e erwuhere" , 

— rovelist Archer Mdyor 


He bought 100 acres in Wolcott in 
north-central Vermont in 1971 for 
$20,000. He sold off half the land and 
used the money he madę to build a 
house. His wife, artist Lois Eby, designed 
and installed all the plumbing ("No 
lealcs," Budbill says. "Ask a professional 
plumber how often that happens"), a 
friend operated a bulldozer, another 
friend did the wiring. "We built the basie 
house for $9,000," Budbill says. 

Like Bohjalian, Budbill was also a 
little surprised by whom he met when 
he moved to northern Vermont. 
Steeped in the poetry of Robert Frost, 
he had a vision of Vermont as a bu- 
colic, idyllic world. "I had to revise my 
view," he says. "And I was glad to." 
BudbilFs corner of Vermont is, for him, 
a place of the rural poor. "I discovered 
to my delight — and chagrin — that 
my neighbors are the same type of peo¬ 
ple I grew up with in Cleveland: work- 
ing class." His newly acąuired view of 
Vermont was reflected in his poem 
"Killing the Ghost of Ripton," in 
which he shoots the Bard of Vermont 
three times through the heart: 

I shot him once with the modern 
American language, 
but he didn't fali; he understood. 

I shot him with a thousand 
deserted farms. 

He grabbed his chest and stag- 
gered back. 

Then I pumped him fuli of 
Vermont slaves hanging around 
all winter waiting for the 
summer rich to come. 

The old guy crumbled where 
he stood. 

Looking back with 30 years of hind- 
sight, Budbill says that his timing for 
moving to Vermont was fortuitous. 
"When I came here land was $100 or so 
an acre. Now it's $1,000." 

Like many writers, Budbill has not al¬ 
ways been able to rely on the money he 
gets from his writing, so over the years 
he has done various jobs to make ends 
meet, from surveyor's assistant and map 
maker for a real estate developer to day 
laborer on a Christmas tree farm, as well 
as giving lectures and workshops. "My 
income tax form usually has 40 to 60 in- 
come sources in any one year," he says 
with a chuckle. 


Economics also was a factor in Galway 
KinnelPs arrival in Vermont. The 
Pulitzer Prize-winning poet came to the 
State morę than 40 years ago after re- 
turning from teaching in Iran for a year 
on a Fulbright Fellowship. He wanted to 
buy a place to storę all his possessions, 
especially his ever-growing book col- 
lection, but all he had to his name was 
a thousand dollars. "I couldn't keep liv- 
ing out of a knapsack forever," he says. 
He found a ramshackle 1830s farmhouse 
and two acres of land at the end of a dirt 
road in Sheffield. Price: $800. He has 
spent the intervening four decades fixing 
up and maintaining the house, a process 
he continues to find enjoyable. "Being in 
touch with the way things work is, I 
think, a good thing for a writer," he says. 
"It gives me some tangible human ex- 
periences that can be used as metaphors 
to express some inner and as-yet un- 
worded human experiences." 

KinnelPs Vermont home has been in- 
extricably bound with the poetry he 
writes. He cites the bluebirds, bears, por- 
cupines, barn swallows, deer and other 
wildlife that he observes on and around 
the 200 acres he now owns, "the pro- 
tagonists of a lot of my poems." He adds, 
"All these creatures have peopled my 
poetry — and continue to do so." Al- 
though he admits that there are other 
physically beautiful parts of America, 
he finds very few States other than Ver- 
mont where the human presence blends 
in so well with its surroundings, creat- 
ing a relatively seamless boundary be- 
tween the two. 

That's a feeling echoed by Leland Kin- 
sey. "Vermont is a wonderful mixture of 
open lands and woods, so that it shows 
the hand of man but it doesn't feel dom- 
inated by the hand of man." 

"Here it seems that we are one of 
the other animals," Kinnell explains. 
"We have our little homes, the beavers 
have theirs, the porcupines have theirs 
and so on." 

He recalls a magical experience sit- 
ting with two others at a table at the 
top of the hill behind his home with a 
sweeping view over the surrounding 
countryside. "A coyote came walking 
along over the field," the soft-spoken 
poet recollects. "It was dusk and the 
coyote must have had other things on 




his mind. And he came right at us. We 
sat ąuite still and he walked in front of 
the table and then just walked past and 
didn't notice us at all. There was a 
wonderful sense that we were as ac- 
ceptable to the animal as the terrain — 
a sort of species' intermingling." 

Kinnell is quick to point out that he 
sees no difference between naturę and 
what is not thought to be naturę, and 
that his relationship with Vermonters 
themselves has been just as important as 
his relationship with the animals in his 
enjoyment of living in the State — par- 
ticularly what he calls "the old-time 
Vermonters." He says, with a tracę of 
wistfulness, "They don't really make 
them anymore. They were a wonderful, 
very distinct breed of people. You felt the 
past through them. You lcnew [that] their 
parents and grandparents and so on for 
many generations kept the same values, 
the same accent, the same beauty of 
spirit, cordiality, taciturnity and capac- 
ity for worlc. And love of language," he 
adds. "It was a joy to sit with them and 
listen to their Stones." 

Essayist Edward Hoagland followed a 
similar path to Vermont and ended up a 
couple of villages away from Sheffield. 
Like Kinnell, Hoagland hunted around 
for cheap land and a cheap home, a ąuest 
that drove him in the late 1960s to the 
northern part of the State, where real 
estate values have traditionally been 
lower than farther south. He found what 
he was looking for several miles up a 
twisting mountain road south of Bar¬ 
ton — a 100-year-old farmhouse with 
no phone and no electricity and a view 
looking up toward the rocky ridgeline of 
Wheeler Mountain that reminded him of 
landscapes he had seen in places like 
Idaho. "Being a sawy New Yorker, I 
didn't betray to the real estate agent how 
much I loved the place," he admits. His 
"little pocket of complex ecology" is a 
never-ending source of delight to the 
former New York Times naturę editori- 
alist. He talks knowingly, and movingly, 
of all the varied animal life that popu- 
lates the land around him, the moose 
cow that gives birth every year just 
across the field from his home, the bear 
that lives in the nearby woods, as well as 
the deer, phoebes, barred owls, foxes, 
fishers, gray tree frogs, peepers and all the 
other denizens of the natural world that 
he observes so acutely. 

Hoagland has lived in Vermont full- 
time sińce 1988, when he accepted a 
job as a professor of literaturę at Ben- 
nington College. Previously, he di- 
vided his time between Greenwich 


Village and Vermont, a combination he 
contends was beneficial to his produc- 
tiveness as a writer. Hoagland has pub- 
lished 17 critically acclaimed boolcs 
and edited the 30-volume Penguin Na¬ 
turę Classics series. Had he lived in 
Vermont full-time, Hoagland reckons, 
he wouldn't have written half as much 
as he did. Part of the reason is that he 
feels that writers need competition 
and that is hard to find as a full-time 
Vermont resident. He points with ad- 
miration to writers like John Updike 
and Philip Roth — both friends — who, 
Hoagland says, "work hard, think hard 
and compete hard artistically." 

Hoagland is a big believer in what he 


calls "the codę of New York": the show- 
me-what-you^e-done-lately, not-what- 
you-did-10-years-ago school of thought. 

He also feels that the sensibility preva- 
lent in Vermont that life is long could 
have a negative effect on a writer. That at- 
titude may suit some people, Hoagland 
says, but not necessarily a writer. 

"From a loggeris standpoint, if you 
don't cut the trees on the hillside this 
year, they'11 still be there next year. 
But if you're an artist, it does matter. 
That hillside won't be there. If you 
don't write the book this year, you 
might never write it. Next year you'11 
be a different person." 

Many of the writers I spółce to 
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South of the Northeast Kingdom 

My Life in Yermont 


praised Vermont's strong environmen- 
tal laws and their effect on preventing 
the State from becoming "anywhere 
U.S.A." As Jay Parini, a Middlebury 
professor, novelist, poet and Robert 
Frost biographer says, "The balance is 
correct here, with people using the 
land responsibly, and responding to the 
land's produce." He adds that the deci- 
sion not to allow billboards shows that 
legislators honor the visual element of 
Vermont. "The view means a lot to 
everyone in Vermont. It defines who 
we are. And it speaks to our wish not 
to overdevelop the place, not to let 
commercialism run amok, as it has al- 
most everywhere else in the country." 

That's a feeling shared by poet Ellen 
Bryant Voigt. The Vermont State Poet 
came to Vermont in 1969 with her hus- 
band, who was hired at Goddard Col¬ 
lege in Plainfield. Two years later they 
bought an 1826 farmhouse which they 
continue to tinker on. The home is sit- 
uated on 80 acres near the village of 
Cabot. "I grew up in the middle of the 
natural world," she says of her child- 
hood in rural Virginia morę than 50 years 
ago. She credits the environmental laws 
and zoning restrictions with helping Yer¬ 
mont preserve its rural lifestyle. "Yer¬ 
mont is morę like the Virginia I grew up 
in than the Yirginia of today," she says. 
She's not the only one who feels Yer¬ 
mont offers a strangely evocative link 
with his or her past. Wallace Stegner, 
the celebrated writer, professor and en- 
vironmentalist who summered in the 
Greensboro area for most of his life, once 
commented that Vermont reminded him 
morę of the Old West of his childhood 
than any other place in America. 

Another thing Yoigt and others say 
they have appreciated: the fact that 
Yermonters are pretty good at not in- 
truding into their neighbors' lives. Ex- 
iled Russian writer Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn discovered that when he 
settled in Vermont in the summer of 
1976. During his two-decade-long stay 
in Cavendish, neighbors jealously 
guarded the Nobel Prize-winner's pri- 
vacy. A sign at the generał storę in the 
town proclaimed: "No directions to 
Solzhenitsyn house." 

"People will leave you alone," says 
Voigt. "They may think you're odd, but 
they'11 still leave you alone. It's a won- 
derful New England trait." ? 


Pierre Home-Douglas wrote about Lakę 
Champlains island parks in our Summer 
2002 issue. He lives in Quebec. Illustrator 
Hal Mayforth lives in East Montpelier. 
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Celebrated playwright, screenplay 
writer and film director David 
Mamet, born in Chicago in 1947, has 
lived in Vermont for nearly 40 years. 
His plays include American Buffalo 
(1976), Glengarry Glen Ross (1983) 
and Speed-the-Plow (1987). For his 
writing he has received the Pulitzer 
Prize, two Obies, and two New York 
Drama Critics Circle Awards. The 
following is excerpted from his new 
book, South of the Northeast Kingdom 
(National Geographic Directions, the 
National Geographic Society, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.). The book, 152 pages, 
with photographs by the author, is 
available for $20 through bookstores 
and from the publisher. 


M y area of Vermont lies in the 
north of the center of the State, 
over to the east, and just below 
the Northeast Kingdom. 
Draw a linę between Montpelier and 
St. Johnsbury. Halfway down the linę is 
Cabot, where I have my home. I first 
saw Cabot in 1965 when I was a 
student-teacher at the Cabot school. I 
worked there, as I remember, as part of 
a college course on education. I taught 
French and was taxed to remember the 
lessons I had learned, a scant year or 
two before, as a student myself — thus 
aligning myself with generations of 
schoolmasters. 


By Dayid Mamet 


I commuted to Cabot on a borrowed 
motorcycle from my alma mater, God¬ 
dard College, some 12 miles to the west. 

I attended Goddard because it was the 
only school offering to admit my 17- 
year-old ne'er-do-well self. I discovered 
there an odd, if energizing, contempt for 
anything historically classifiable as ed¬ 
ucation. 

There, smack-dab in the midst of the 
turbulent Sixties, we found a return to 
the primitive, a renunciation of literacy 
and an endorsement of the time-tried 
indoctrinary expedients of sex and drugs. 
This reversion to the gnostic and basie 
was also manifest in Vermont (then and 
now) in a proliferation of the crafts and 
arts of the pre-industrial period. I found, 
and find, in the neighborhood (a swath, 
10 or 20 miles either side of the geo¬ 
graphic linę mentioned above), a prolif¬ 
eration of advanced, serious, accomp- 
lished blacksmiths, woodworkers, pot- 
ters, weavers. 

Here, in the given-up farming com- 
munities, is an artisanal reversal, or re- 
peal of the Renaissance — a dis- 
satisfaction with the urban and indus- 
trial, and a true return to the land, not as 
farmers, but as practitioners of the old 
home crafts. 

Many writers live in the area too, but 
it is by no means a "writers' commu- 
nity." The phrase always puzzled me, 
striking as false a notę as a "hermits' 
convention." For writing, like the crafts 
named above, is a magnificently soli- 
tary occupation. One works by oneself 
all day long, longing, wondering, dream- 
ing, supposing. All attitudes to which 
Vermont conduces. 

When I was a lad in Chicago I fre- 
ąuented the bookstores. Volume after 
volume said, at the end of the writer's bio, 
"He lives in Vermont." So I went to Yer¬ 
mont. To pretend to go to college. And 














stayed on because it is beautiful and it is 
the perfect place for a writer to live. 

It is yarious, remote, interesting, chal- 
lenging. 

My friend Anita said that one can be 
many things in Vermont, but it is hard 
to be lonely. I have found this to be true, 
as obviously, have these other crafts- 
people. And perhaps the profound order 
of the environment conduces, as much 
as does the solitude, to contemplation. 

There is, to skirt the mystic, some- 
thing in the land. It is different from 
New Hampshire, which I have always 
found a dour place, its geography re- 
flected in its inhabitants. There is a spirit 
in the countryside itself. Some places 
have it, some do not. San Francisco is ex- 
hilarating, one cannot say the same for 
Detroit. 

So Vermont has garnered and, of 
course, formed several generations of 
new (post World War II) artisans, those 
practicing the farm skills without the 
farm, a group, to tax the conceit, closer 
to hunter-gatherers, perhaps, than to the 
agr arian. 

Perhaps we are like settled nomads. 
The skills are, arguably, the nomad, the 
portable skills — and that of the writer 
merely the formal contemplations at- 
tendant upon practice of those skills, 
absent the hard artifact: What forms the 
scalę on the fire-hot iron? Why does the 
twist in the wool reverse? How will the 
tenon expand in the heat? This interest 
in the minutę, on the seemingly chaotic, 
is also the concern of the writer. 

I played the piano as a child, and pitied 
the poor fools lugging the bass or the 
tuba to their musie lessons. What better 
than to travel light? Writing reąuires a 
pencil and some paper. 

• 

As I age, wisdom, increasingly, seems 
to me just the absence of foolishness. 
Over the decades the number of situa- 
tions in which one has bruised oneself 
accumulate. Those encounters suffi- 
ciently abashing, humiliating, sobering 
to leave a bruise are remembered, and 
avoidance of their repetition I will class 
— at least in my case — as wisdom. 

A Vermont story: Bill Corrow was 
mowing my field, out by the pond. I 
came over to chat, and he said he'd 
planned to have his daughter come out 
the next day to finish up. 

"I thought Pd ask," he said, "do you 
mind a woman doing the work?" 
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“You worft lind a better-tasting ham 
than the old-fashioned Corncob Smoked 
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Sponsored by The N/ermont Crafts Council WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 




RANDALL HENSON 

h an d cr aft e d furniture 

1276 East Road ■ Colchester, Vermont 05446 
(802) 878-6149 ■ www.randaIlhenson.com 



So. Vermont’s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
vtart@sover.net 



J isit the most 


comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Yermonfs finest artisans: 


www.vermontcrafts.com 

Or send $3 postage and handling to: 

Vermont Crafts Council, 

PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
or cali (802) 223-3380 for the most recent copy ofjhe 
Yermont Crafts Guide. 


MAMET 

''No/' I said, "why should I mind. I 
lilce women. I married one of 'em." 

77 Dave, 77 he said, "you married two of 
'em/ 7 and drove off on his tractor. 

Another story, also treating of mar- 
riage: 

I was in the midst of a divorce. As 
part of the settlement my ex-wife listed 
several objects she'd lilce to take from the 
Vermont house. Of course, I was some- 
where malcing a film, and returned to 
Vermont, surprised to find she had, im- 
promptu, elaborated her list. Every last 
object in the house was gone. The win- 
dow shades, the toilet paper rollers, the 
match safe screwed into the wali, in- 
deed, the very plants and bushes ringing 
the house. Everything was gone. 

I sighed, hopped into my trucie and 
drove to Berlin, 20 miles away, where I 
knew there was a furniture storę. 

I came in and nodded at the salesman. 

7/ I need some furniture, 77 1 said. 

77 You surę do...” he replied. 

Having ventured as far afield as Berlin, 
I will drift down to East Barre, and the 
antiąue storę of Ed Farr. 

This is the real thing. Nelson Algren 
cautioned us never to play poker with a 
man named Doc, et cetera. I will add to 
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that list (you may find it in The Man 
with the Golden Arm ) never buy an an¬ 
tiąue in a storę that sells anything that 
might remotely be classed as a repro- 
duction, reiteration, homage, or words to 
that effect. 

Ed 7 s storę (now in Danville) is the re- 
sult of his continual and canny scouring 
of the Northeast, the stuff out of the 
bacie of the barn. It contained treasures. 

I was shirking worlc one day and 
pulled up at the storę to chat. And there 
was a walnut roll-top desk dating to the 
Civil War. The pulls were hand-carved 
bowers of walnuts, the roli top worlced 
perfectly. It was, for a 77 writer who lives 
in Vermont, 77 the accouterment. 

Now, I have (as perhaps, have you) 
tended to shun the popular aphorisms of 
self-indulgence: 77 Buy a watch, a man 
doesn't have jewelry, just the one piece, 
so you should indulge yourself. 77 77 Get 
the extra trash on your car, you spend 
one-umpteenth of your life in the car. 77 
Et cetera. 

I have always distrusted these easy 
dispensations to luxury. And then I have 
embraced them (as, perhaps, have you). 

So, there I was, a writer who had no 
tools of the trade, save those which could 


be purchased at the dime storę for 89 
cents, and there was the world's most 
perfect desk. Price $2,500. 

This was in the early Eighties, and 
ąuite a lot of money; too high a price for 
me. So, of course, I went outside, took a 
deep breath, came back in, and gave him 
a check. 

That night, anxiety struck. How, I 
wondered, could I so indulge myself? 
Was it not vile luxury? What might the 
notional forces governing Inspiration 
thinlc were I to beard them by suggest- 
ing I reąuired anything other than a table 
on which to rest my notebook? 

I called Ed Farr and sheepishly ex- 
plained to him that I thanked him, and 
wished him no inconvenience, but I 
would appreciate it if he 7 d simply tear up 
the check. 

77 I will not, 77 he said. 7 Tm going to de- 
liver the desk tomorrow, and, for years 
to come, youre going to thank me. 77 
And he did and I do. 

• 

Harry Thompson always remembers 
my name. I think he remembers every- 
thing. He must be in his 90s, but looks 
to me just as he did in 1965. He is smali, 
wiry, and has a gray and brown beard 














































reaching considerably down the bib of 
his overalls. 

He and his brother Dudę dealt in an- 
tiąues. One went to Dudę and Harry's to 
find whatever it is one needed, a hand- 
cranked Victrola, an Argand lamp, a barn 
fuli of old shoes. 

I remember Dudę at auctions. He wore 
the bib overalls and the battered Gabby 
Hayes felt hat. I recall him sitting in a 
rocking chair, a .38 revolver strapped in 
an aviator's holster across his chest. 
Rocking back and forth. 

Elliott Merrick left Yale in the 1920s, 
and came north with his young wife to 
learn to farm. His boolc Green Mountain 
Farm treats of the area around Cabot 
and Craftsbury, where Merrick lived. I 
asked Harry once if he remembered the 
fellow. "Yes," he said, "used to work for 
the school board." 

The old story has a New York antiąue 
dealer stopping by chance into Dudę and 
Harry's. A run-down farmhouse, run- 
down barn, no sign, dead cars and junk 
in the yard. 

The fellow comes in, loolcs around, 
sees nothing much, starts to leave. As he 
does so, he almost trips over the cat. 
The cat continues to his saucer to drink 
the milk. Fellow goes out in the yard and 
stops. 

Was that, he thinks, what I thought it 
was? 

He goes back in, and surę enough, the 
cat is sipping milk out of a priceless 
Ming Dynasty saucer, worth about 40 
grand. 

"You len o w," he says, "I think I'm 
going to buy that old tricycle, after all. 
And, I suppose, these Chase and Sanborn 
coffee tins." 

"Alright," says Harry. "That'd be, say, 
would you give two dollars for the tri¬ 
cycle?" 

"Yes." 

"Alright. Two dollars, and say fifty 
cents for the two tins." 

"And you know what?" the fellow 
says. "That saucer for sale?" 

"Surę." 

"Ml take that, too." 

"Alright," Harry says, "tricycle, coffee 
tins, and the saucer, that'11 be thirty- 
eight thousand, two dollars and fifty 
cents." 

The story is, of course, too good to be 
true, and has most likely been told as 
long as there's been an antiąue trade. 
Nevertheless. 
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Premier Senior Living Community 


Gorgeous views 
Tasteful decor 
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Time and weather perfected 
chalets, cottages and log homes 
produced exclusively by 
Northern Design 
& Building Associates. 


New England Colonials & 
Custom Designed Homes. 


From lakeside to mountaintop, 
we utilize the latest in log 
and panelized building 
Systems technology. 


Our qualified Staff is ready to 
assist you through the planning 
and building process. 


Cali us for a 
free consultation! 
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ORTHERN 


DESIGN & BUILDING ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


P.O. Box 47 • Dept VT-01 
Hudson Falls, NY 12839 


576-0557 • www.northerndesign.com 


Fabulous food 


Social events 


Thoughtful care 


♦ Independent Living 

♦ Assisted Living 


802-447<*7 000 300 Village Lane 

Cali for a brochure. Bennington, VT 05201 
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I see Harry now and then at the 
Marshfield Village Storę. 

• 

Greensboro Bend is a wealthy Yankee 
summer community: North Shore, Main 
Linę, Westchester folks, pressed shirts 
and slacks and skirts, indeed, the occa- 
sional white belt. 

Greensboro is on Caspian Lakę. Good 
swimming, boating, fishing; the High- 
land Lodge up the hill, the many cottages 
and homes, "dotted," as they must be, all 
around the shore. 

It's 10 minutes or so down the hill 
from Greensboro to Hardwick. 

I love Hardwick. I eat breakfast every 
day at the Village Restaurant (junction of 
Routes 14 and 15). 

The Village is open, I think, every day 
of the year at 6 a.m. (during hunting sea- 
son, Hunter's Breakfast at 4). 

When Mary Mercier owned the 
place, the policy was that men got 
their coffee in a mug, women in a cup 
and saucer. Homebaked bread and pas- 
tries, 18-wheelers gearing down out- 
side for the traffic light, same regulars 
every day. 

The folks who come down from 
Greensboro, though, cannot relax. 

I watch the lines in airports. The well- 
to-do perform waiting in linę. The rest 
just wait in linę. 

The Greensboro folks in Hardwick, 
similarly, perform a very good rendition 
of the brotherhood-of-man meets (let us 
not avoid it) fiscal and social — we need 
not say "ineąuality," but difference. 

"Yes," their grin and posturę proclaim, 
"we understand, we are not Vermon- 
ters. Although we have been coming to 
the area for x generations, we do not 
consider ourselves Vermonters. You, of 
Hardwick, are the true Vermonters. 

"And we would never judge you — 
how could we — as we are of the Same 
Worth? Please pardon us as we, in what 
is essentially your restaurant, eat our 
eggs." 

Weil, I am also a ringer. And I am also 
cursed with self-consciousness. But not, 
I hope, at the Village Restaurant. 

They have home-roasted turkey with 
gravy over homebaked bread, iced tea 
and chopped chef's salad in the sum¬ 
mer, and a view of the Lamoille River 
out the back. 

The Village leans out on supports 
over the river. One summer there was 
a three-days wonder. Some top-shelf 
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and rare loon landed in the river out 
back. The water was Iow and went 
down sufficiently during the night 
that the bird didn't have enough run¬ 
way to get off. 

And the Fish and Wildlife officials and 
curious others came to look on and won- 
der. I would tell you the end of the story 
if I lcnew it. Those interested might 
apply to the Hardwick Gazette, which 
is the next building down Main Street 
from the Village Restaurant. 

• 

Visiting is a big thing in my commu- 
nity in Vermont. The life is very social, 
and we tend to find ourselves at each 
other's houses several nights a week. 
Weil, we have been together, many of us, 
for 40 years. We have lived through var- 
ious marriages, divorces, deaths, births, 
inspired abortive business ventures and, 
morę to the point, we just get a lcick 
out of each other. 

Our community, in the main, is Jewish. 

Question: Are we Jews clannish? 

Answer: Yes. 

The term, of course, carries morę than 
a whiff of opprobrium. It is, perhaps, 
even racially derogatory — first, gener- 
alizing a behavior from the practice of 
some members of a group, and, then, 
pejoratizing it. 

But, yes, we are clannish. Perhaps 
some Jews are not clannish, but, then, I 
wouldn't lcnow them, would I? 

My friends include Howard and Jane, 
writers; Anita, who got out of Poland 
in September of '39; Andy, her cousin 
and my longtime poker companion, a 
writer and worker with the blind; Rick 
and Rhea — Rhea is a writer and Rick 
works for State government ; Charlotte, 
the potter; Steve Bronstein, the black- 
smith; his wife, Sandy, an attorney. 

We visit each other and meet in the 
meantime at Rainbow Sweets in Marsh- 
field. 

Rainbows was founded by Bill and Trish 
and Connie 26 years ago. It sits on Route 
2 and offers homemade and elaborate pas- 
tries and cafe food. Friday and Saturday 
night are Pizza Nights. Bill and Trish 
(Connie left to become a private investi- 
gator) put their girls through college sell- 
ing pastries in the midst of Vermont. 

Newborn kids on the way home from 
the hospital traditionally are taken to 
Rainbow Sweets to be shown around 
and weighed on the pastry scalę. (Three 
of my four kids were.) 


At Copley Woodlands 

RETIREMENT NEVER LOOKED 

so good! 



Copley Woodlands offers: 

• Home Ownership or Leasing options 

• Independence 

• Fine dining 

• Security 

• Service 

• Access to the Copley Health System 
continuum of care 


You deserve the best...you’ve earned it 
Cali us today...(802)253-7200 

www.copleywoodlands.com 

A part of 

125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont Copley Health Systems 
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YisitCfr^WelcOine! Loćated 2 miłes from 


Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 

alpacas 


Offering sales, boarding, and 
breeding services 

Alpaca Yarns 
& 

Alpaca Garments 


551 Wheeler Camp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 
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Gome msit our model; 

Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 
We’ve been in the housing industry sińce 1975 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

Ul New Dimension Homes> Inc. 


Designed and manufactured in Maine. 


Tom & Dianę Caflyn 
RR l Box VI12 •Clinton, Ml 04927 

207 - 426-7450 
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The Yermont Stone Bracelet™ 


Of dreams and memorieś, the promised land . 

Simple . Pure. So close if we only slow to see. 

Lush green ralleys, cattle lówiiig in misty morning light , 
resting ąuietly in Swiss tranąuility. 

River rock; the colors óf limę, collected in Vermont’s valley 
streums. Carefully sorted, cut, polished and set into 14K yellow 
gold. Eight stones the colors of the land, the colors of Vermont. If 
you have a passion for Vermonl, the Vermont Stone Bracelet' M will 
allow you to return to the land you love whenever you wish. 


Cali us for your bracelet. Each bracelet is a one-of-a-kind... 
shown aetual size. 


The Vermont Stone Bracelet™.$885.00 

The salt and pępper granite is from Barre. The remaining stones 
eonie from our collecting expeditions hiking valley streams 
throughout the State of Vermont. 

Authentic Vermont stones indicated by ( VT 
engraved on the back of the clasp. 


Absolute Satisfaction 
Eree Overnight Delivery 


Cross Jewelers 


Jewelers to New England Since 1908 
570 Congress St.. Portland, ME 04101 

1 



The Vermont Pack Boat 
Light, Safe, Fast, Fun, Easy to Row 


Come Visit óur N. Ferrisburgh Shop 
(802) 425-3926 • www.adirondack-guide-boat.com 


Sunday mornings there are cherry 
cheese Danish pastries, and it is a good 
idea to cali ahead for them the night 
before. 

What a joy. Come in for coffee: 
"Howard been in...? Rick been in...?" 
And so and so, traveling, will cali on 
Friday night, from L.A., Paris, Cincin- 
nati, just to make an appearance. 

A lot of writers come to Rainbows. 
Louise Gliick used to live nearby, and 
copies of two of her poems hang on the 
walls. Grace Paley has been known to 
come. Howard Norman and Jane Shore 
and I are more-than-regulars. 

Pizza Night, a couple of years ago, I 
looked around and, moved to speech, 
said, "I love our Jewish community," to 
which several responded, "What fewish 
community?" But as they say, "Two 
Jews, three opinions." 

Jewish or not, it is a wonderful com¬ 
munity to have been a part of. For the 
weelc after my daughteCs birth, a bas- 
ket appeared at the door each night at 
dinnertime. It held dinner for two, and 
a bottle of winę. We have been living 
out of each other's kitchens for 
decades now — one of the great gifts 
of Vermont. 

• 

I got the best of the best of Vermont. 

I got to see, over almost 40 years, the 
natural unfolding both of the seasons 
and of the lives of my neighbors. So 
much of my own life there seemed ar- 
tificial — the growth marks of the kids 
cut into the door frame, the wooden 
animals I carved for their birthdays, 
the wood I cut and chopped, the burial 
plot I bought. 

I bought the plot from Sprague Bai- 
ley, the man from whom I bought the 
house. It's in the South Woodbury 
Cemetery. You can see it from my 
kitchen window. 

My purchase seemed to me not only 
artificial, but something of a pretension 
— that fantasy that my children one day 
would visit my grave with their chil¬ 
dren, "You know, your grandfather, my 
father, used to say...." 

For who was I to inflict, even in fantasy, 
my self-conscious pomposities on yet an- 
other generation — and that unborn? 

But the planes crashed on September 
11. I took and take these Boston flights 
regularly, and I thought how terrible it 
would be, in that afterlife we all imagine 
as death, not to rest in Yermont. ? 
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THE YERMONT INTERNATIONAL FESTIYAL 


/ /cluster ofyoung men, tali and dark, stand eating ńce and 
/beans from paper plates as they watch 81-year-old Youyun Sun 
perform a traditional Chinese sword dance with graceful precision. 
Sun and her family moved to Vermont from China 10 years ago. The 
young men, who will later sing and drum for the crowd, are Sudanese 
refugees who moved to the Burlington area last year. 


By Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed by Alan Jakubek 


The face of Vermont is slowly changing, 
and nowhere is this morę evident than at the 
Vermont International Festival, which cel- 
ebrates its lOth anniversary this December. 

Every winter, the pagoda-framed entry 
to the festival — which moves this year 
from Burlington^ Memoriał Auditorium 
to Essex Junction — leads into a global vil- 
lage hung with flags and draped with plush 
Persian rugs and earth-toned African tap- 
estries. The smells of spicy Mexican faji- 
tas and ginger-scented Chinese dumplings 
fili the air. Morę than 30 booths offer a 
world of crafts: baskets from Karelia, ban- 
gles from Peru and batik from Indonesia. 
Traditional dances, musie and storytelling 


entertain morę than 4,000 attendees 
throughout the three-day festival. It is 
worth attending for each element alone, 
but together they deliver a uniąue multi- 
cultural experience. Where else can you 
browse through jewelry from Turkey or 
Senegal while snacking on stuffed cherry 
peppers from Russia as a roving trio 
strums Eastern European musie? 

"We always offer the opportunity for 
community groups to collaborate," says 
Ben Bergstein, a founding member of the 
Vermont Performing Arts League, the fes- 
tival ; s nonprofit sponsor and the source 
of many devoted volunteers. 

Participants come from around the coun¬ 


try, but a growing number are Vermonters 
sharing their native traditions. Area busi- 
nesses and foundations provide financial 
support, and local groups like YouthBuild 
Burlington and South Burlington High 
School have contributed by building set 
pieces for performances and establishing a 
Web site for the festival. 

The festival weekend begins with a spe- 
cial school program on Friday. School Day 
is packed with performances and hands-on 
activities for morę than 1,200 students 
who come from as far away as Poultney 
and Peacham. 

A smali group of third and fourth graders 
from Thatcher Brook Primary in Water- 
bury share their impressions as they watch 
youngsters from the local Bosnian com¬ 
munity dance, with shy smiles and twirling 
skirts. Says Taylor Burdett, 9, "It's a good 
thing to see where other people come from, 
and they're kids just like us!" 

Along with the hum of activities and 
performances, the craft booths buzz with 
shoppers. The festival is perfectly timed to 
make your holiday presents look as though 
you've traveled the world with your gift 
list. Woven-straw mobiles and delicately 
scrolled trees from Sweden hang across 
the aisle from cheerfully plump Russian 
nesting dolls and simple wooden toys. A 
table crowded with hand-carved boxes from 
Poland is separated by a curtain from the 
yawning jaws of chunky hippo sculptures 
madę of Zimbabwean spring stone. A man 
arranges a rainbow of raw silk scarves from 
Thailand a few booths down from a woman 
stitching the exquisitely precise needle- 
work of the Hmong people. Beaten tin mir- 


Booths with crafts from many coun- 
tries fili last year J s Vermont Interna¬ 
tional Festival. On stage, performers 
offer a taste of dance and musie from 
around the world. 
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LANDMARKS 



Ifromance reąuires a stage set, 

the Four Columns Inn 

. 

is the theater of choice ^ 
fn Southern Yermont. 

im \ im nom:. 1999 


FOUR 

COLUMNS 


(800) 787-663 

Visit WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonai 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


Dinę at our AAA Four-Diamond mtaurant 
Luxuriate hi one of ourfireplaced luxury suiłes. 
Ski , snowshoe, iceskute, snowmobiie ... or tukę 
an eeening słeigh ride under the stars. 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston. 

1.5 from Hartford 



We know just the place. 



wise 


Need morę time with your family? Remembering that 
old sled of yours? Imagining the wind as you scream 
down a hill? Wise Vacations in Killington can help you 
find the right lodging, the perfect sled run and the 
best prices to help bring your vacation together. 
Cali us at 1-800-642-1147 or visit www.wisevacations.com. 


rors from Mexico reflect teardrop-shaped 
glass bottles of luminous gold, pink, green 
and blue from Egypt. 

Three generations sit eating lunch before 
their Saturday afternoon presentation of 
dance and martial arts. The family is part 
of a group from the Vermont Chinese 
School where Sun, the 81-year-old sword 
dancer, teaches ancient traditions to chil- 
dren, including her granddaughter Dana 
Liu, 10, of South Burlington. Sun is justly 
proud of Liu's spirited performance in 
which fluid dance moves are punctuated 
with precise kicks and flicks of the wrist. 
Her pigtails fly as she turns a neat cart- 
wheel, red silk pants flashing. The Chi¬ 
nese School, says Liu's mother, stays very 
busy teaching language to Chinese chil- 
dren in northern Vermont, many of whom 
are adopted. 

Whether you simply want to sample a 
wealth of global traditions or maintain 
connections with a native culture, the 
Vermont International Festival brings 
the world together. For three days every 
December, the thrum of the kora, a West 
African instrument madę from a calabash 
gourd, will transport you to a continent 
far away. 

"The festival celebrates customs 
that have been part of the fabric of Yer¬ 
mont for a hundred years and those 
that have been introduced to our com- 
munity just this past year," Rik Palieri, 
a performer and longtime festival vol- 
unteer, says. "Now, morę than ever, it 
is important for us to reach out to our 
neighbors and try to understand and 
cherish our global diversity." ? 


Melissa Pasanen lives in South Burlington. 

HOW TO GO 

The Vermont International Festival 
will be held at the Robert E. Miller Expo 
Centre at the Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds in Essex Junction December 6-8. 
It is open to the generał public from 5 to 
8 p.m. Friday, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Satur¬ 
day, and 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Sunday. Ad- 
mission for the weekend is $5 per person; 
$3 for children 6-12; children under 6 
free ; $12 for a family pass. Cali (802) 863- 
6713 for morę information or go to 
www.vermontinternationalfestival.com. 

School groups can be scheduled for two- 
hour blocks on Friday, School Day, from 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m.; $3 per student; no charge for 
adult chaperones. Cali Vicki Wheeler (802) 
879-1761 to make school reservations. 


























y 7 Southern Yermont: 

ANDOYER 


Inn at HighView. Vermont the way you’ve always dreamed it 
would be! 8 Iuxurious rooms; all privace baths. Secluded ele- 
gance. 72 acres with breathtaking views. Fabulous breakfasts. 
Gourmet dinners on weekends. Pool, conference facilities, 
x-country traiis. 15 minutes from Okemo, Weston and 
Chester. (802) 875-2724, fex: (802) 875-4021, e-mail: 
HiView@aoI.com, web: www. innathighview.com. 

(See our ad on page 68.) 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington’s West Mountain Inn. Nesded on a mountainside 
with 150 acres. Hike, cross country ski, cycle or visit our 
llamas. Full-service country inn with scenie views, fine country 
dining, relaxed atmosphere. Dinner and brunch reservations 
required. Handicapped accessible. Carlson family. Rte. 313, 
Arlington, (802) 375-6516, fax: (802) 375-6553, 
www.westmountaininn.com. 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD phones, cable 
TV, with suites available. Some rooms have private bal- 
conies/patios, saunas, and spas. Located below the museum 
and historie old Bennington. Family owned and operated for 
over30 years. 141 W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201, 
(802) 442-8351, www.theparadisemotorinn.com. 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. This 1790’s gracious inn offers 
authentic Southern Vermont: natural beauty, mountain views, 
outdoor fun, great shopping and AAA Four Diamond dining. 
4 hours from NYC, 3 from Boston. “.. .pure comfort”m 15 
beautifully appointed guest chambers, ten with fireplace. 
Stratton Mountain, Jamaica State Park and designer outlets 
minutes away. Ski & getaway packages. Jamaica, VT 05343, 
800-532-9399, www.threemountaininn.com. 

(See our ad on page 69.) 

MANCHESTER 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant in the heart of Historie 
Manchester Village. Exquisitely decorated suites with Jacuzzi 
for Two, fireplace in the bathroom, a second fireplace in the 
bedroom. Romantic restaurant, specializing in European and 
modern American cuisine. Resemtion linę: 800-822-2331, 
e-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. Check availability & 
book Online: www. reluaantpanther.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Soudiern Vermont to “.. .a magi- 
cal handful of buildings on the Green of a fairytale village.” 
Easily accessible from NYC (4 hours), Boston (2.5 hours), and 
Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard award-winningehef; luxu- 
rious fireplaced suites. Ski, snowshoe, ice skate, snowmobile, 
shop for antiques.. .or take a sleigh ride under the stars. 
Recently featured in Country Home , TravelHoliday , and 
Country Inns Magazine. Seasonal packages. Four Columns 
Inn, On the Green, Newfane, VT 05345, (800) 787-6633 or 
(802) 365-7713, www.fourcolumnsinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 62.) 
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INIV 

ON TUK 


• A landmark 
building on the 
National Register 
of Historie Places, ' 

rooms with 

71 So. PleasantSL* Mkldlcbury, 


Middlebmys 

W *803 

Landmark 

- • Complimentary 
Continental 
. breakfast and 
• afternoon 
■< snacks 

I TT * Close to 

mW 1 shops, 
restaurants 

^pMiddlebu ry 
I M , College | 


• (888)244-7512 


WILMINGTON 

Timber Creek is a winter community located in the Southern 
Vermont Green Mountains direedy across (with shuttle 
service) from Mount Snów alpine resort. With 14 kilometers 
of high quality cross country traiis and a fuli service health 
club on site, Timber Creek answers all your winter skiing 
desires virtually out your back door. Condominium lodging 
affords relaxed country living with many options for all size 
groups regardless of outdoor interests. For lodging package 
information, (802) 464-1222, 
web: www.timbercreekxc.com. (See our ad on page 68.) 
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Central Yermont: 


BRISTOL 

The Inn at Baldwin Creek. Cozy lodging in restored 1797 
Vermont farmhouse on twenty-five acres nesded at the base 
of the Green Mountains. Private baths. Enjoy afternoon tea 
by the fireplace. Fuli gourmet breakfasts. Marys Restaurant is 
“one of the most inspired dining experiences in the State” - 
FodorsNew England TraveL Dinner Wednesday-Sunday, 
highlights local Vermont foods. Chefowned. P.O. Box 312, 
1868 North Route 116, Bristol, VT, (802) 453-2432, (888) 
424-2432, www.innatbaldwincreek.com. 

BROOKFIELD 

Green Traiis Inn. Time stood still.. .relax in the comfortable 
country atmosphere of our 13 unique rooms.. .linger over 
breakfast in our fireplace dining room.. .enjoy live piano 
musie over a glass of winę.. .hike, ski, skate, sled or snowshoe 
from the door. Perfect for holiday getaways, intimate wed- 
dings and smali business retreats. Fine dining available. Nina 
Gaby and Craig Smith, innkeepers. 24 Stone Road, Brook- 
field, VT 05036, (802) 276-3412 or (800) 243-3412 for 
reservations. E-mail: greentrails@innevi.com, 
www.GreenT railslnn.com. (See our ad on page 68.) 

KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Surrounded by high- 
peaked mountains and a pristine recreational lakę, just 11 
miles from Killington, this four-season resort offers “breath¬ 
taking views, ”unparalleled dining, and endless outdoor activ- 
ities for families and couples, including a world-class eques- 
trian and cross-country ski center & school with 85 km of 
traiis. 41 rustically elegant guest rooms, luxury suites and 
cottages. Seasonal packages. 800-445-2100, 
www.mountaintopinn.com. (See our ad on page 9.) 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate cabins, condo- 
miniums to townhouses. Take the worry out of getting the 
right Killington vacation rental. Amenities could include 
trailside location, fireplace, hot tub, Whirlpool, sauna, pool, 
gamę table, and morę. Log on to www.wisevacations.com to 
check availability, book your vacation, and find information 
on special package offers. Killington Road, Killington, VT 
05751,802-773-4202 or 800-642-1147, 
e-mail: info@wisevacations.com, www.wisevacations.com. 
(See our ad on page 62.) 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tenriis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 

www.theparadisemotorinn.com 



-Arlington’s 

West Mountain lnr 

..... 7.: ; , ••••;■ > <s,.~ . 

The finest country lodging'and dthl 
and a truły śpedtił 'yjpace'' óf Vernu 


Arlington, Vermont • 802-375-6516 
www.westmountaininn.com 







Kids, Coius 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Coimtiy cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 



Intimate. Couples only. The charming Vermont village of Manchester at your doorstep. 

Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second fireplace in the bedroom. 
Yermont’s smallest bar. Cali 800-822-2331 or go to our Web site to take a tour of the inn. 


The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 

Country hospitality for the sophisticated traveler. 

39 West Road, Manchester Villagc, VT • Maye & Robert Bachofen, Innkeepers 

www.reluctantpanther.com 
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cihe EMiddlebury Grin 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 

800-842-4666 

www.middleburyinn.com 



MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.moun tainsideresort.com 


800-458-4893 



myiainyiuiM 

Relaxing Country EniHrorttmt • Coz)’ Guest Rooms • Unpretentious Firn Dining • An Intimate Pu 


.l.UMH.HM.llUMI 


IŁB.IIa! 



A Legendary Inn. A Grand Hotel. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


GREEN „MOUN TAIN 

Since 1833 *INN 


IrappPmtiilij lichje 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THATINSPIRED “THE SOUND OF MUSIC” 


CLimlc Elegance in the 
Heart of Stowe Village 

100 unique rooms and luxury 
suites, famous Whip Bar & 
Grill with sunny patio, country 
breakfasts, health club (with 
massage , Jacuzzi , steam room and 
sauna), heated outdoor pool, and 
120 acres of private off-site trails. 

800-253-7302 

www.GreenMountainlnn.com/VL 


AUSTRIA... 

on &astern Standard 'Dime. 

Austrian-style mountain resort 
with luxurious accommodations, 
culinary specialties, 
award-winning winę list, 
nightly musical entertainment, 
premier cross-country & 
snowshoe center & 
horse-drawn sleigh rides. 

800.826.7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


MIDDLEBURY 


The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 National Reg¬ 
ister Landmark on the inviting Middlebury Green, now an 
elegandy comfortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, and 
every other modem amenity presented in the charm ot the 
early nineteenth century. Delicious Continental breakfast 
served to guest rooms. Outstanding, pamperingservice in a 
distinctive setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
03733, (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, fax (802) 388- 
4075, e-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn overlooking 
the village greens in a lovely, lively college town. OfFering 175 
years of friendly hospitality and superb New England farę. 75 
restored rooms, private baths. Walkingdistance to museums 
and fine shops and close to Middlebury Golf Course. Member 
of Historie Hotels of America, ♦♦♦. On The Greens, Middle¬ 


bury, VT 05753, (800) 8424666, (802) 3884961, 

www.middleburyinn.com. 

Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 185, includes fuli breakfast. Built 
1810 and on the National Register of Historie Places. Com¬ 
fortable country hospitality with unpretentious fine dining 
and casual pub farę. Minutes to a national forest with many 
outdoor opportunides. Historie Middlebury offers quaint vil- 
lage shops and antique Stores. Centrally located to explore 
Yermont. Waybury Inn, Route 125, East Middlebury, VT 


05740, (800) 348-1810, (802) 3884015, 

www.wayburyinn.com. 


MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s premier hotel & con- 
ference center. Featuring immaculate accommodations with a 
high standard of hospitality and comfort. Our J. Morgan’s 
Steakhouse is a “must stop” for ffesh steaks, seafood and Sun- 
day brunch. 100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602,802- 
223-5252 or 800-274-5252, www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan’s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little ofeverythingand 
a whole lot of beef. Fabulous American food and outrageous 
steaks! Aged-in-house beef, prime rib roasted nighdy, seafood, 
specialty pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable setting with 
running model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and Sunday 
bmneh. “A must stop on our trips through Montpelier . ”— 
Boston, MA. Phone: 802-223-5222, fex: 802-229-5427, 

100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Lague Inn. Located in the heart of central Vermont, this inn is a 
perfect spot for any business or holiday traveler. Affordable 
accommodations provided at reasonable prices in the area. 
Enjoy our indoor heated pool. Ski areas within short distance, 
snowmobile trail on property. Rated 3-diamond by AAA 
Suzanna’s restaurant provides fine dining. Exit 7,189. 

Cali 802-229-5766, www.lagueinns.com. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Bordering the Third Branch of the White 
River in the heart of 1300 acres, offers country hospitality, 
charming guest rooms, superb dining in Lippitfs Restaurant 
or Morgan s Pub, fitness center, whirlpool, sauna, cross coun¬ 
try skiing and snow-shoeing. (800) 424-5575, 

(802) 728-5575 or visit us at www.3stallioninn.com. 

“Best dining experience in Central Vermont." 

(See our ad on page 68.) 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning dairy farm in the 
Green Mountains, right in the heart of ski country. Guest 
lodging in the 1825 farmhouse includes excellent meals, 
served family style. Visit the cows, cross country ski and snow¬ 
shoe from the front door. Children are always welcome! Visit 
the farm! Bob, Beth, Tom, Jen and Dave Kennett, Rochester, 
VT 05767, (802) 767-3926, www.libertyEillfarm.com. 

VERGENNES 

Christophe’s on the Green: Smali upscale chef-owned French 
restaurant located in the historie Stevens House, Vergennes, 
where “Local ingredients are used in absolutely exquisite 
ways.” — Fodors 2001. Open for dinner only, Tuesday-Sat- 
urday, 5:30-9:30 p.m. Closed November and January. Open 
Thursday-Saturday only, Decemberand Fcbruary-April. 
Reservations recommended. 802-877-3413. 
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Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Historie Inns of Burlington. Three disdnct inns, one gratify- 
ing experience. Enjoy period antiques, gourmet breakfasts 
and modern amenities at any of our beautiiful Victorian inns. 
Located in Burlington and Shelburne, our locations offer 
both business and vacationing travelers the perfect choice. 
Easy to find, impossible to forget. Let us take care ofyou. 

360 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401, 

(802) 652-2500, www.historicinnsofburlington.com. 

EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. "Magical.. .splendid. "Selected 
as an Editors’ Pick by Yankee and “Best undiscovered inn” by 
Travel&Leisure. Unwind on 440-acre historie farm estate, 
laced with miles of spectacular cross-country ski and snow- 
shoeing trails. Fine dining, massage, horse-drawn sleigh 
rides, luxury suites. Seasonal packages; 3 hours from Boston. 
East Burkę, VT, (800) 572-4509 or 
(802) 626-9924, www.innmtnview.com. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a hundred-acre 
wood. The large house, filled with European and American 
antiques, is surrounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and barn animals. 
Rates are $65-$75 single, $75-$85 double. Fuli breakfast. 
P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465, 

802-899-4694, Mariot Huessy. 

STOWE/WATERBURY 

1066 Ye Olde England Inne. A luxurious and romantic fuli 
service country inn providing beautiful accommodations, 
fine dining, caring yet unobtrusive service and attractive pack¬ 
ages for adventure and romance all year round. Four poster 
beds, crackling fireplaces, bubbling Jacuzzis plus an authentic 
English country pub, the favourite haunt ofinternational 
travelers. 1-800-477-3771, www.englandinn.com. 

Black Locust Inn - Stowe/Waterbury, Vermont. Charm, com- 
fort and personal attention. Featured on Discovery TY: “Best 
Places to Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. Enjoy 
our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, afternoon appetizers 
w/complimentary wines & champagne. We have meticu- 
lously created many amenities to make you feel right at home. 
In the heart of all-year-round activities. Near Stowe. AAA 
♦♦♦ Mobil ★ ★★. 800-366-5592 or 
www. blacklocustinn.com . 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. Restored 1810 
farmhouse features: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, quilts, private baths & 
mountain views. Also a very special mountain cottage. Fea¬ 
tured in: Fodors and Disceming Traveler. Vermont B&B 
Innkeeperof the Year 2001. An intimate inn in the heart of 
Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦, non-smoking. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, 
VT 05672, (800) 729-2980, 

(802) 253-2229, www.brasslanterninn.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospitality at a beau- 
tifully restored 1833 resort in the heart of Stowe Village. 100 
antique-furnished rooms and luxurious suites - romantic 
canopy beds, fi reside Jacuzzis, exquisite added amenities. 
Country breakfasts, famous Whip Bar & Grill, afternoon 
tea, year-round outdoor pool, health club with Jacuzzi, 
steam, sauna and massage, and unique shops. P.O. Box 60, 
Main Street, Stowe, VT 05672,802-253-7301,800-253- 
7302, e-mail: info@gminn.com, 
web: www.GreenMountainInn.com/VL 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe s Intimate AAA Four 
Diamond Resort welcomes you to seven snowy acres with 
lovely views — creating the perfect environment for a winter 
vacation. Exccllence in service, hospitality and accommoda¬ 
tions. Dcsigner-decorated rooms are stylish with special 
touches and condo-suites have fireplaces and two-person 
Jacuzzis. Award-winning “AquaCentre” with indoor pool, 
grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym. Outdoor MoonSpa 
under the pines. P.O. Box 8, Stowe, VT, 

(800) 367-6873, vvww.stowevtusa.com. 



Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


T HE MOUNTAIN ROAD RESORT 

Stowe’s Intimate 4-Diamond Resort 

1-800-367-6873 
c ■%., Arw www. stowevtu8a.com 
Stowe, Yermont 05672 



[S omanłic, cQu 


omantic, <=d^uxury. 
eJ&£B reabfasł (Snn 



(Si owe, Oyerrnont 

802 253 6282 

www. stoneli ill i n n . co ni 



Lanc House 


IIeart of the Viii.age Inn 


Willard Street Inn 


Lang House (above), is the recipient of 
the Vermont Lodging & Restaurant 
Association 's 2002 B&B Innkeepers 
of the Year Award. 


,%istoric t^nns 
.O^urlington 


Spend the day shopping for the holidays & relax later at one of our... 

fstinction. 


Burlington 

877-919-9799 

www.langhouse.com 


Shelburne Burlington 

877-808-1834 800-577-8712 

www.heartofthevillage.comwww.wiltardstreetinn.com 
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77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GLOVER, VERMONT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 



X-C skiing, snow-shoeing, fine dining, sleigh rides, 

ON 440 SPECTACULAR ACRES 
“Best Undiscovered Inn” Travel & Leisure 
East Burkę, Vermont 

www.innmtnview.com or 800 - 572-4509 


ll 

In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 

♦ 100 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c The c Williams Ann 

On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 



.lormu , ' www.williamsinn.com 

1.800.828.0133 

Welcoming travelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 





yeoLDe 
E ncslanTD Inne 


Modern English 

Stowe, Vermont 

• luxury accommodations • haute cuisine • high tea 
• outdoor dining • majestic mountain uistas • english garden 
• award-winning bar and winę cellar • casual elegance 

1-800-477-3771 www.englandinn.com 


Mountainside Resort at Stowe. A secludetl hillside condo- 
minium resort. The affordable winter getaway for familics 
and smali groups! Fully fornished 1-4 bedroom units w/fire- 
places, modern appliances, private phones, TVs/VCRs, indi- 
vidually controlled heat. Heated indoor pool, sauna, jacuzzi. 
Minutes to alpine, x-country skiing, dining and shopping. 
Available rentals: weekend up to 
1 month! 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 05672,800- 
458-4893, e-mail: mtside@together.net, 
www.mountainsideresort.com. 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and breakfast inn. Ninę 
elegantly decorated guest rooms, each with fireside two-per- 
son jacuzzi and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting offer- 
ing privacy and ąuietude. Outdoor hot tub under the stars. 
Tobogganing and snowshoeing on-site. Fuli breakfast and 
evening hors d’oeuvres. Close to downhill and cross-country 
skiing. Non-smoking. 89 Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 
05672,802-253-6282, 
www.stonehillinn.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the European tra- 
dition, by the family that inspired The Soutid. of Musie. 116 
luxurious rooms with magnificent mountain views. Gra- 
cious dining in three restaurants accompanied by nightly 
musical entertainment. 2,800 acres for reereation and per- 
sonal exploration. Over 1 OOk of trails for cross-country ski¬ 
ing, snowshoeing and sleigh riding. Fitness center with heat- 
ed, indoor pool. Free shutde to alpine skiing at Stowe 
Mountain Resort. Ski packages available. 800-826-7000, 
www.trappfamily.comy vl. 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the Northeast 
Kingdom there was a charming Victorian Inn. A spell was 
cast on the 250 acres, enchanting all who entered with Fabu- 
lous Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast 
and a Royal Tea. Memories of this fairytale encounter will 
never escape you. 77 Mapie Lane, West Glover, VT, 
802-525-9591, www.maple-manor.com. 

WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. Experience casu¬ 
al lodging and seasonal dining in the heart of Vermont s 
Northeast Kingdom. Offering unique Inn rooms — includ- 
ing luxury rooms with king beds, fireside Jacuzzis and private 
porches, and folly-equipped lakefront cottages with fire- 
places. A year-round paradise for hiking, biking, fishing, 
swimming, boating, skiing, snowshoeing and snowmobil- 
ing. 802-5254123,800-594-9102, 

www.willoughvale.com. 

WILLISTON 

Catamount’s Bed and Breakfast. The charm of this 1796 
home on 500 acres has treasures in every corner. The freshly 
reforbished guest rooms are elegant yet cozy and the country 
atmosphere transports you to a time of yore. Groomed 
Nordic skiing, snowshoeing, mountain biking and trail 
walking. Special events. Rentals/lessons. A perfect getaway! 
Williston, VT, (802) 878-2180, (888) 680-1011, 
www.catamountoutdoor.com. 

(See our ad on page 68.) 


ĘlSEWHERE: _ 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the junction of 
U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Old-fashioned New England hospitality at 
a college town inn featuring 100 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, 
Whirlpool. Restaurant, Tavern with entertainment week- 
ends. Sunday Brunch. Special stay plans. Perfea stop for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnight or longer. Reservations: 
800-828-0133, local: 413458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 


VTUFE.COM 
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FERRY CAPTAINS 

(Continued from page 35) 

Lee Ann Barrows, 41, had worlced in a 
Grand Isle grocery storę. Bagging gro- 
ceries for the women pilots, she asked 
them about their worlc. Ultimately, she 
applied for a ferry job herself. She began 
as a deckhand under 
Heather Stewart. 

And she thought: "I 
want to be a captain! 

I want to do this!" 

Encouraged by the 
other women cap- 
tains, she trained 
with Lea Coggio, be- 
coming the com¬ 
pany^ fifth licensed 
woman pilot. She 
likes the neighborli- 
ness of the ferries. 

"We lceep a list of 
our regular winter 
commuters, and if 
the weather delays 
us, we'll telephone 
them to let them 
know," she says. 

"I like this Cross¬ 
ing the best, because 
it's cozy," says Lea 
Coggio, as she steers 
the Governor Aiken 
on the short Char¬ 
lotte route. She grew 
up in Richmond, 
worked in a bank, 
then joined the ferry 
company, wanting to 
work outdoors. 

Once, looking 
down from this 
wheelhouse, she spot- 
ted Governor Howard 
Dean on deck with 
his children. At the 
time, the gubernato- 
rial purchase of a 
sports utility vehicle was in the news, and 
the skipper impulsively shouted down: 
"Hey, Guv — how'd you like to come up 
here and drive this SUV?" Dean took her 
up on the offer, and soon his children 
had their hands on the hełm. 

"You can hear the ice form, a sound 
like the tinkling of winę glasses," says 
Coggio. "And we open up channels, 
which makes life better for birds — we 
see mergansers, buffleheads, ring- 
necked ducks, Canada geese, snów 
geese." Bald cagles show up, too, to 
feed on the ducks. 


Winter crossings can be rough. Crews 
wheelbarrow sand and salt onto the boats 
to lceep the deck free of frozen spray. 
Sometimes they need a plow trucie on 
deck to break ice and then plow it off. 

Even so, Lea Coggio 
finds the frozen lalce 
so beautiful that on 
her day off she once 
put her kayak into the 
channel and paddled 
across the lalce. 

Lauren Hart, 52, 
the newest of the 
women captains, 
trained under Coggio, 
Alsop and Stewart. 
She grew up in Con¬ 
necticut, where she 
worked for 13 years 
at the Mystic Seaport 
Museum, restoring 
wooden boats. She 
began preparing for 
1 her captain's license 
8 as a coolc and declc- 
hand on a 61-foot 
> sailing schooner talc- 
ing students on one- 
weelc educational 
ocean voyages. Three 
years ago she applied 
to the Lalce Cham- 
plain Transportation 
Company for a ferry 
job. Now she is li¬ 
censed to captain 100- 
ton boats. 

"I like being in 
charge, and I feel so 
proud of myself and 
proud of us women 
doing this, because 
the shipping indus- 
try was so male-ori- 
ented for so long, an 
old-boy networlc," she says. "How could 
you possibly get bored? On the ice in 
winter we'll see deer and foxes and coy- 
otes, and the sunrises and sunsets are 
spectacular — this lakę is gorgeous. I 
couldn't asie for a better office." 


foyce Rogers Wolkomir lives in East Mont- 
pelier. Photographer Clyde H. Smith, who 
suggested this story, lives in Burlington and 
is familiar with Lakę Champlain's ferries 
because he often traveled on them to reach 
his home in Westport, New York, where he 
lived for 25 years. 
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r ę Burlington 


Map Scalę 


Essex c Charlotte 


Westport 

The Grand Isle ferries run three 
times per hour year-round during 
most of the day. The Charlotte 
ferry runs every hour from 6 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. during the winter and 
morę frequently during the 
warmer months. The Burlington 
ferry runs from 7:30 a.m. to 7:35 
p.m. in summer and from 8 a.m. 
to 6:35 p.m. during spring and 
fali. For morę information, cali 
(802) 864-9804 or go to the Web 
site www.ferries.com. 





NI6HT EACLE 
WILDERNE55 ADVENTURES 

Unique Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 


▲ tipi living a early Sioux culture a 
archery a crafts a survival skills 
tracking a canoeing a backpacking 
cooperative work & play a ages 10 -14 


www.nighteaglewilderness.com 


* IANGAM0N * 

and 

# BEHEKOK * 


PITTSFORD, V E R MONT 


All-elective program. Brother-sister camps on 
adjacent farms. Indepedence, community, 
freedom, responsibility, and a great adventure. 

90 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 

Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Canoeing • Sailing 
Archery • Cycling • Low & High Ropes 

888 - 345-9193 ^ 

www.campsangamon.com 

www.campbetseycox.com 




r 
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Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 


Catherine Capers 

Summer Camp in Southern Yermont 



60 Girls, Ages 9-15 


• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 


• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey Nelson & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 

www.campcatherinecapers.com 


/ ■( YMCA Camp Abnaki 

■ / A \ Over 100 years of camping experiences 
^ for boys 

Located in the Lakę Champlain Islands 

LuuiMiiy iui d sumuiei umip 
for your son? Camp Abnaki 
has provided quality 
camping experiences for 
thousands of boys. With a 
rich history. diverse 
program, and experienced 

Staff, Abnaki is the place to 

Resident camp for boys 
ages 6-16 

1, 2, 4, 6 or 8 weeks 
also 

Teen Adventure Trips & 
Counselor in Training 

be this summer! 

YMCA Camp Abnaki łCOWl0 

266 College St. JT 

Burlington. VT 05401 © 

Tel: 802-862-8981 

Fax: 802-862-9984 A “~ 

Online Registration 
www. campabnaki org 
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♦ 13 Unique Guest Rooms ♦ 

> Across frorn the Floating Bridgc in Brookfield, VI 

♦ Cross-Country Skiing and Snow-Shoeing ♦ 

♦ Skating on Sunset Lakę ♦ 

»Fuli Breakfasts in our Fireplace I )ining Room ♦> 

♦1-800-243-3412♦ 

rtreentrails@innevi.com ♦ wvAv.GreenTrailsInn.com 




_ 


Inn at HigWiew 

Andover ; Vermont 

(802) 875-2724 Fax (802) 875-4021 
HiView@aol.com 
www.innathiahview.com 

Vermont the way you always dreamed it 
uould be...but the way you've neverfound it.. 
until now! 

72 acres -10 kilometers of 
spectacular trails. 


W 


Catamount’s Bed Breakjast 

Nordic Skiing Snowshoeing 

...Tt 


W/s: 


t 


\ p lapn ia 


K.PIL 

•fili 



20 Miles of trails to play on; 
what areyou naiting for? 

Williston,VT 802-879-6001 
www.<atamountoutdoor.<om 





Woodstock 
Ski Touring 
Center 


Rt. 106 Woodstock, Vermont 05091 

Complete Nordic skiing facility with ski shop. 
70 km of ski and snowshoe trails, many in 
Vermont’s only national park. 

Cali 802-457-6674. 

Lodgim^ski plans availnble with the Woodstock Inn. 

Cali 800-448-7900. 
E-mail@woodstockinn.com 
www.woodstockinn.com 



CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI CENTER 


Thoughtńilly Groomed Trail System 

Instruction Rentals 

“Simply one of the best smali cross country 
areas in the country, bar nonę ...” 

Cross Country Skier Magasine 

www.tinibercreekxc.com 

North Entrance Mount Snów • Info: 464-0999 



Old-Fashioned Perfection 
from the Trails to the Table 

Greensboro - Craftsbury 
Snowbelt 


Caspian Lakę 
Greensboro, Vermont 
802-533-2647 


www.HIGHLANDLODGE.com 
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ON ICE 

(Continued from page 28) 

pleasures of naturę. Climbing in the 
Notch one day, we top out just as it be- 
gins to snów. Caught in the peaceful 
moment, we stay anchored atop the cliff 
for a few minutes silently watching the 
snów drift down in soft, shredded flakes. 
As if on cue, a hawk soars into view, a 
flicker of graceful movement against the 
unmoving mountainside, our breathing 
the musical score. 

• 

Bristol Cliffs is an 80-foot-wide, 220- 
foot-high slope of cascading ice, rolling 
down from the roof in a 40-degree pitch. 
At the very top lies a swath of vertical ice. 
Shades of aąuamarine — indicating solid 
ice — are visible beneath the elear sheet. 

Our group of neophyte ice climbers is 
here to learn the basics of ice climbing 
from Petra Cliffs Mountaineering School 
in Burlington. Doug Dillon, another local 
climber who possesses enough testos- 
terone to be a donor, is assisting Pellett 
with the photo shoot. 

A young guy with pale skin and tense 
eyes appears at the base of the cliff. As 
he approaches the ice wali his hesitancy 
disappears like the fleeting Vermont sun 
and he begins his solo ascent. 

Clunk, clunk. The sound of metal 
meeting ice is heard in a slow, steady 
rhythm as he climbs, a lone dancer on a 
crystal stage. 

While we watch, we talk. 

Dillon, a Coast Guardsman turned 
medical student, mentions a Burlington 
restaurant. "They have the best steak 
in town/' he says, nearly salivating. 

Hunger has obviously set in, so with 
ironie pleasure we begin a lively con- 
versation about beer, winę and food. The 
young climber reappears from his first 
climb and Dillon asks if he wants to 
take another run. 

"No, I have to go," the climber replies 
with disappointment. "Pm short on 
time." 

We continue our culinary discussion. 
At one point, Dillon looks up to see the 
kid halfway up the ice again. 

"Hey, I thought he had to go?" he asks 
rhetorically. 

We silently watch the climber ascend 
the cliff. Indeed, watching ice climbers is 
almost as mesmerizing as the climbing 
itself. It is a surreal vision ; a human being 
using his or her own power to move up 
a slippery slope is just not natural. 

Because of an injury from a recent 
car accident, Pellett is with us to shoot 






















































photos, not to climb, but he's getting 
antsy between takes, traversing the 
bottom of the slope like a tiger pacing 
in its cage. He can't resist the silky sur- 
face any longer. Grabbing his axes he 
ąuietly begins the first of several solo 
runs up the icy cliff. His movements 
are precise and surę, his techniąue im- 
peccable. Solid swings come from the 
wrist, sticking the ice perfectly; toes 
are positioned sąuarely, heels down 
Iow. It is a chilling sight. 


Wendy Knight is a freelance writer and 
climber who lives in Ferrisburgh. Climber 
and photographer Alden Pellett lives in 
Hinesburg. 



•• 


RESOURCES 

Petra Cliffs Climbing Center and 
Mountaineering School, 105 Briggs 
Street, Burlington, VT 05401, (802) 
657-3872, www.petracliffs.com, 
offers beginning, intermediate and 
advanced ice climbing and moun¬ 
taineering courses. 

Climb High, Shelburne Road, Shel- 
burne, VT 05482, (802) 985-5055, 
www.climbhigh.com, has climbing 
and camping gear, guidebooks and 
route information. 


Geo.Ainley 


i 


Fine Windsor Chairs 

666 Cady Hill Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
www.vermontwindsors.com 

802-263-5217 




ROSĘ ANN 
HLJMPHREY 

HOME 


Home Vurnishimjs 
0§nterior Design 


Manchester, Vermont 

802.362.1210 

Burlington, Verniont 

802.864.5218 

www.rahumphreyhoine.com 



YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 


Art Ice Climber's Guide to Northern 
New England, 2nd edition, by Rick 
Wilcox, International Mountain 
Equipment Inc., Huntington Graph¬ 
ics, Burlington, 1999, 256 pages, 
$29.95. 

The Locals' Guide to Smugglers' 
Notch tce, Patrick Viljanen, The 
Duke of )effersonville, Jeffersonville, 
1999, 60 pages, $14.15. Available at 
local Stores. 

How to Ice Climb, Craig Luebben, 
Globe Pequot/Falcon, Guilford, CT, 
1999, 186 pages, $13.95. 



A gracious 1790’s inn offering 
authentic Southern Yermont: 
natural beauty, mountain views, 
outdoor fun, great shopping 
and AAA Four-Diamond 
Vermont Fresh dining. 

4 hours from NYC, 3 from Boston 

(800) 532-9399 ■ www.threemountaininn.com 


Jamaica. Vermont 


jBtusytvey\ 

ont... 
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WE'VE NEVER MET A MOM 
WHO WASN T WORKING. 
WE LIYE WHERE YOU LIVE. 



m 


Your family depends on you to be there - and you can depend on us for the life insurance 
options and advice you need to help protect all you’re working for. Cali us today. 
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Mikę Estrada 

97 S Main Street 
West Lebanon, NH 
603-298-7834 


Rich Hoppe 

972 Putney Road 
Brattleboro, VT 
802-254-2660 



Tom Smith 

27 Fisher Pond Road 
Suitę 6 

St. Albans, VT 
802-524-2500 


Ken DeCandio 

56 Allen Street 
Rutland, VT 
802-747-7975 



Pat Spielman-Morris 

29 Upper Main Street 
Essex Junction, VT 
802-872-8300 



Jim Nassar 


25 Bishop Avenue 
Suitę 4 
Williston, VT 
802-879-7620 




Kent Booraem, 
LUTCF 

85 Prim Road 
Suitę 201 
Colchester, VT 
802-862-5880 


Jim Thibodeau 

112 North Street 
Bennington, VT 
802-447-3722 



Karen Blosser, 
CLU, LUTCF 

33 Northfield Street 
Rt 12 South 
Montpelier, VT 
802-229-5757 



Jack Lindley III 

444 S Union Street 
Burlington, VT 
802-658-2034 



John McDonald 

19 Merchants Row 
Randolph, VT 
802-728-6600 



Julie Collins 

27 Fisher Pond Road 
Suitę 9 

St. Albans, VT 
802-524-0200 



Sudha Parikh 

Center 16 
48 Rathe Road 
Suitę 2 

Colchester, VT 
802-654-7161 



Dave Eaton, 
CLU 

132 Vermont Route 15 
Jericho, VT 
802-899-2526 



Ernest C. Soto, 
LUTCF 

82 Woodstock Avenue 
Rutland, VT 
802-747-7283 



Joe Collins 

200 South Main Street 
Barre, VT 
802-479-3353 



Mark McBride 

25 Kingsbury Circle 
Derby, VT 
802-766-5154 



Joan Collins 

150 Dorset Street 
South Burlington, VT 
802-657-3500 


\ 

STATI FARM 

LIKE A GOOD NEIGHBOR, 

STATE FARM IS THERE.® 

INSURANCI 

statejarm.com * 

State Farm Life Insurance Company (Not licensed in NY or WI) 
State Farm Uje and Accident Assurance Company (Licensed in NY and WI) 
Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 


P02220 


04/02 
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THE EDUCATION OF A FLATLANDER 

By Ann Marie Giroux 



My Life and Adventures by 

Castle Freeman Jr., St. Martiris 
Press, New York, 406 pages, 
hardbound, $25.95. 

In a world where globaliza- 
tion is the goal and homoge- 
nization creeps ever closer, 
Vermonters have managed to 
hołd onto their differences. We 
can't attribute this to morał 
high ground but rather to roclcs, 
roads and real estate. Vermont 
continues to be a place where 
the distinctive landscape in- 
forms character. The melting 
pot, both theory and practice, 
never took hołd in Vermont. Maybe it's 
too cold. That's not to say those from 
away are shunned. Rather the souls it 
sustains are not about to morph into 
McPeople. And that is comforting. 

Castle Freeman Jr. of Newfane has 
written a book that could aptly be titled 
Life, the Vermont Way. It is the story of 
the particular and sometimes peculiar 
life that comes with setting up house- 
keeping Green Mountain style. 

With a healthy dose of Vermont chau- 
vinism, Freeman tells the story of Mark 
Noon, who lacks guidance in the ways of 
life and is failing ąuite remarkably when 
he inherits an old farmhouse and money 
with the stipulation that he live and par- 
ticipate in the world of Ambrose, Ver- 
mont. This is a place where peculiarity of 
character is celebrated, Democrats are 
an endangered species (along with the 
pine marten), and a fascination with trash 
that passes for antiąues keeps flea mar- 
kets hopping. 

From rocks to politics, housekeeping to 
farming, Noon gets a thorough educa- 
tion with the help of wry and dry Or- 
lando Applegate, his native guide. In a 
matter of days, the wayward disciple finds 


Newfane's Castle Freeman Jr., anthor of 
My Life and Adventures. 

himself no longer a visitor in his own 
life. Noon bangs nails, pumps gas, paints 
and chops while he makes his life. 

Life's instructions come to Noon in 
written form too. In his attic, he discov- 
ers the diaries of bachelor Claude Little- 
john, the farnTs former tenant. The 
entries cover the years 1898 to 1961, and 
from these terse notes Noon deduces: 
"Keep it simple. Avoid self-satisfaction. 
Believe little. Be alert." 

As Castle Freeman Jr. lays out the ed- 
ucation of Mark Noon, Vermonters will 
smile when they recognize themselves, 
their neighbors and the people in town. 

The Round Barn by Suzi Wizowaty, 
University Press of New England, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, 252 pages, 
hardbound, $24.95. 

History, mystery and the various faces 
of Vermonters are spun together in Suzi 
Wizowaty's new novel to answer impor- 
tant ąuestions such as "What is art?" 
and "What is love?" 

Echoing a situation a few years ago at 
the Shelburne Museum, trustees of the 


novel's fictional history mu¬ 
seum debate selling pieces of 
fine art to subsidize the folk 
art collection. The proposed 
sale sparlcs public outcry. In 
the walce of this controversy 
the museum acąuires a turn- 
of-the-century round barn. The 
move of the barn to the mu¬ 
seum is completed when the 
upper third of the building's 
central siło is transported by 
helicopter and maneuvered 
into place. With this dramatic 
flourish, the silo's importance 
is highlighted: It provides the 
building's structural strength as the hub 
of a wheel supports its spolces. "Lilce 
everything else — love, for example, or 
life — " writes Wizowaty, "a siło is a 
sturdy or fragile thing, depending." 

Lilcewise, Wizowaty's characters are 
sturdy or fragile, depending. Teens and 
adults, gay and straight, present-day char¬ 
acters, even ancient ghosts struggle to 
make sense of relationships and feelings, 
including grief that is in no way roman- 
tic but "ugly and exhausting." 

We usually view a round barn from 
the outside and are satisfied with its pleas- 
ing shape. However, this story brings us 
inside the barn and likewise, deep inside 
the characters. 

Museum public relations director Didi 
Jamison finds her ideas about art chal- 
lenged during the summer of the round 
barn's opening. At the same time, her re- 
lationship with her longtime partner is 
tested. Tuesday Bailey, head of buildings 
and grounds, is unable to let go of a love 
that has left him "stuck in one position 
all his life." It is Mary Bailey Dały, Tues- 
day's cousin, who seems most free. As a 
dowser, Mary listens to what others can- 
not hear, but when the round barn is 
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2003 Calendars 


2003 Wermont Life Pocket Calendar 

New size! We’ve trimmed our popular calendar to fit most 
pockets. Twelve colorful scenes of Vermont’s spectacular seasons 
are featured in this weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays and other occasions. 3% x 6%. 

CPC3035 $6.95 (Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 


2003 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10‘zś, 
wirebound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC3010 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2003 Vennont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 

5% x 8 l A, boxed, ready for gift mailing. Use as a diary! 

CEB3011 $10.95 (Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 


Save $2.90... 

when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC3045 


Yermont Seasons Calendar 2003 with Weather Notes 



Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton regards Sabra Field as the rare contemporary artist whose work has 
found an enthusiastic following outside the traditional realm of collectors. Her work appears in corpo- 
rate boardrooms and fishing camps, on Vermonts bicentennial postage stamp and in respected art 
galleries. This second edition adds 13 new images to her first collection of 100 prints, along with Tom 
Slaytons essay and commentary by the anist. New images include “Haying Near Camels Hump” and 
“Church Interior, East Barnard.” 125 color illustrations (one foldout), 10 x 10, 144 pp., hardcover. 

BAOP250 $39.95 


Vermont Life’s lar gest fornat wali calendar! 

Each month features a beautiful seasonal Vermont photo and a monthly calendar highlighted 
with unusual weather observations and historical statistics. Were the winters really colder 
back in the old days? Whats the deepest the snów has been in Woodstock in April? Heres the 
calendar to end all arguments — brimming with fascinating facts, lorę and useful weather In¬ 
formation that make intriguing reading. Plus theres still plenty of room to write your own 
weather notes below If you’re interested in Vermont’s always surprising weather — or know 
[ someone who is — this is the calendar for you! 13 x 10 l /2, opening to 13x21. 

[ CWE3052 $12.95 (Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 


Sabra Field, The Art of Place 
by Tom Slayton 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399; ext. 0246 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


See Yermont Life''s Online Catalog at www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 


i. 





























Mapie Syrup and Pancake Gift Box 

Buttermilk pancakes and Vermont mapie syrup are the perfect pair. Popular Vermont folk artist 
Warren Kimble’s handsome “New England Moose” decorates an 8-oz. glass bottle of Vermont Grade 
A dark amber mapie syrup and a IM lb. package of all natural buttermilk pancake mix. The duo comes 
in a decorative gift box ready for giving. From the Brown Family Farm of Putney. FMGB300 $13.95 

Sweet or Savory - The Choice Is Yours! 

Each presented in an attractive gift box. Perfect for holidays, housewamiings , and business associates. 

Mapie Leaf Syrup and Cabot Cheddar Cheese 

One pound of Cabot’s famous Private Stock cheddar cheese is accompanied by 
^ a beautiful glass mapie leaf decanter with 8.45 oz. of Grade A medium amber mapie syrup. 

FSCB010 $19.95 

FLSY060 Mapie Leaf Syrup only, $10.95 

Green Mountain Gringo Salsa and Cabot Cheddar Cheese 

Madę in Chester using only fresh ingredients, this medium salsa is the perfect balance 
of flavor and spice. Cabot’s sharp, rich Private Stock cheddar with its prize-winning taste 
is always a crowd pleaser. 16 oz. of salsa and 1 lb. błock of cheddar. 

FSCH510 $16.95 

FGMS150 Green Mountain Gringo Salsa only, $ 6.95 

Chocolates of Vermont 

from Lakę Champlain Chocolates 


Lakę Champlain Chocolates are craffed using the finest chocolate and rich natural Vermont ingredients. 
Chocolates of Vermont feature Mapie Crunch, Honey Caramel, Green Mountain, and Evergreen Mint. A 
taste of Vermont in every delicious bite! With distinctive designs and shapes, you will find this 18-piece 
assortment of dark and milk chocolates a visual delight and a luxurious treat. Packaged in a holiday box and 

tied with a festive ribbon. Contains nuts. 
Available October through Februaiy. 



SAVE UP TO 50% on selected itcms. 
Visit the SALE pagc at 
www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 


FLCC030 $22.00 



© Order Toll Free: 800-455-3399, Ext. 0246 

or use the order form on the back of this page. 










Order Form (Please print clearly) CALL TOLL FREE: 800-455-3399 ext. 0246, Mon. - Fri., 8:00 - 4:30 E.1 

\^rmontLife, 6 Baidwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 Fax: 802-828-3366, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 


My Address: Please complete for all orders 


Name. 


Address. 


City_ 

State/Zip_ 

Daytime phone number. 

E-mail_ 


HD3024L, 


Item No. 

Qty. 

Item Name or Description 

Price Ea. 

Total 



Subscription: □ new □ renewal 

□ 1-year ($14.95) □ 2-year ($25.95) □ 3-year ($34.95) 
For addresses outside the U.S., add $5.00 per year. 





























Send Gift Order to: 


Ship to arrive: □ Now □ Christmas □ OtherDate. 

Name_ 


Address. 
City_ 


State/Zip. 


Message to recipient. 


Item No. 

Qty. 

Item Name or Description 

Price Ea. 

Total 



Subscription: □ new □ renewal 

□ 1-year ($14.95) □ 2-year ($25.95) □ 3-year ($34.95) 
For addresses outside the U.S., add $5.00 per year. 

























Method of Payment: 


□ l’ve enclosed $_ 

□ Charge my □ 

Card No._ 


Expiration date_ 
Signature_ 


Ordering Information 


1. You Can Order By: 

Phone: 800-455-3399, Mon.-Fri. from 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
ET. Have your credit card (VISA, MasterCard or DIS- 
COVER) and order information ready. 

Fax: 802-828-3366, anytime. Just fax your complet- 
ed order form with credit card information. 

Mail: using the order form provided. If you need 


Shipping for 


EACH Address: 


in USA 

Foreign 

Under $15.00 

$3.95 

$7.50 

$15.01 to $30.00 

$5.25 

$10.50 

$30.01 to $50.00 

$7.25 

$12.00 

$50.01 or $150.00 

$8.50 

$15.00 

$150.01 + 

free 

$15.00 

Foreign orders allow 6-12 weeks 

for surface delivery. 



(A) Total for magazine subscriptions only (postpaidl $_ 

(B) Total for merchandise $_ 

(C) Add 5% sales tax for orders to VT Addresses 

(except food & clothing) $_ 

(D) Shipping for total of (B) merchandise above 

for EACH address (See chart) $_ 

(E) Add $7.50 per address for optional express shipping $_ 
Of merchandise [this is in addition to shipping charges in (D)] 

GRAND TOTAL $- 


morę space, photocopy the order form or use a sep- 
arate sheet of paper. Please include payment, or 
credit card information. 

Online: www.N/ermontLifeCatalog.com 

2. Shipping 

We ship merchandise via UPS unless otherwise 
instructed. Please oive us a Street address or rural 
route number to facilitate UPS delivery. 

3. Express Delivery 

For second day air delivery please add, in addition 


to the regular shipping charges, $7.50 per addres 


Available in the U.S. only (AK & HI $10.00). 

4. Subscriptions 

Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery of the first 
issue. 

5. Ouestions? 

Cali our customer service department toll free at 
800-455-3399, Mon.-Fri. from 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. E‘ 


CALL TOLL FREE: 800-455-3399 ext. 0246, Mon. - Fri., 8:00 - 4:30 E T. 
SHOP ONLINE: www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 






















































































The height of Family Liying 



ENJOY SKI-IN, SKI-OUT 
LIVING AT 2,400 FEET. 

For those who act now, Topridge at 
Killington offers the ultimate in custom, 
single-family homes and luxury townhomes 
at 2,400 feet—higher than any other ski-in, 
ski-out homes in Vermont. To learn howyou 
and your family can live the high lite, with 
first-rate amenities like our clubhouse with 
pools, dedicated ski lift, and snowmaking to 
serve Topridge, contact Jim Houston 
at 800-398-3680 today. 


Bear Mountain Killington, VT 
WWW.TOPRIDGE.COM 800-398-3680 


BOOKS 

moved, she's confused about what she 
hears. Moving the round barn sets a num- 
ber of plots spinning, reminding us of the 
structure itself, the interior of which sug- 
gests "something going on forever, around 
and around...." 

In her debut novel, Wizowaty, who lives 
in Burlington, creates characters who feel 
and sound real, all joined in the world 
through their humanity, like the beams 
attached to the center siło of a round barn. 
The author constructs a story as fascinat- 
ing as the barn's architecture. 

A Farm of Her Own by Natalie Kinsey- 
Warnock, illustrated by Kathleen Kolb, 
Dutton Children’s Books, New York, 32 
pages, hardbound, $15.99, ages 3-10years. 

If we're lucky, we all know an Aunt 
Ada, a woman so warm and loving that 
her arms can hug five children at once. 

Writer Natalie Kinsey-Warnock of Al- 
bany and artist Kathleen Kolb of Lincoln 
pay tribute to the late Will and Ada Urie 
\VL, Summer 1973] in their recent col- 
laboration, A Farm of Her Own. The 
Uries, great aunt and uncle to Kinsey- 
Warnock and former neighbors of Kolb's, 
are the inspirations for this book for 
young readers. 

In the story, young Emma falls in love 
with farm life. Her summer visit to Sunny- 
side Farm is alive with cousins, animal 


sounds, nature's smells and busy times 
haying and harvesting. Somehow, there's 
always time for fun. Kolb's watercolors 
depict the lush and luminous scenes of 
climbing apple trees, swimming in a pond 
and playing hide and seek beneath the 
night sky. 

Years later Emma returns to her beloved 
Sunnyside Farm to live with her own fam¬ 
ily. There are days she's certain she sees 
Aunt Ada standing in the garden and 
Uncle Will mowing the fields. 

A Farm of Her Own is a lovely ac- 
count of a positive childhood experience 
that talces hołd and grows, forever shap- 
ing a life. 

—A.M.G. 

The Governor’s Man by Thomas C. 
Davis, published by Thomas C. Davis, 
Barre ; 283 pages, paperbound, available 
for $19.90 from Wildersburg Publishing 
Co., P.O. Box 831, Barre, VT05641. 

As a murder mystery, The Governor’s 
Man is fun: a good, fast-paced, at times 
wryły humorous story, well told. But as po- 
litical commentary, the book is well-nigh 
indispensable. Anyone interested in poli- 
tics in any rural State, but especially in 
Vermont, would do well to read it. 

The plot is straightforward. On a polit- 
ical trip, Jim Conover, an assistant to Gov- 
ernor Charles Bruiser, discovers the body 
of a murdered woman in the back of the 


governor's car. The governor disavows 
knowledge and puts Conover in charge 
of finding out what happened. Conover's 
investigation parallels that of the police, 
and soon the police (led by an attractive fe- 
male detective) and he are cooperating. 
The conclusion is appropriately violent 
and only slightly shocking. 

The best part of the book, however, is 
Davis' sawy inside knowledge of the po- 
litical process — how it worlcs and some- 
times does not work. Davis knows politics 
from the inside out, and it shows. His 
Governor Bruiser is a brilliant statesman 
— and an overgrown child with a temper. 
Likewise, he writes that most politicians 
flourish in front of a crowd, but can't han¬ 
dle close-ups. 

"Show me a politician and Fil show 
you a person who has a tough time with 
one-on-one relationships," Davis writes. 
"Most of them can't stand intimacy. It 
malces them nervous." 

There are many such insights in The 
Governor’s Man, and they come from 
Davis' long personal experience in Ver- 
mont politics. He held high appointive 
positions under three governors and 
was director of the Vermont office of 
U.S. Senator Patrick J. Leahy. And he is 
the son of former Vermont Governor 
Deane C. Davis. 

—T.K.S. 
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Green Mountain Homes 


Taylor Field - Northern Vermont 

O ffering a truły 
unique combina- 
tion of land features 
and improvements. In 
addition to 175 acres 
of prime terrain with a 
2,000' landing field, 
hanger and two log 
homes, the stream-fed 
private hydro facility 
includes a dramatic 40' 
waterfall and produces 
substantial annual rev- 
enues which have 
increased each year. 
Remotely located on 
the property is a gravel 
and sand pit which generates additional income each year. The 
half-mile-long private driveway accesses the improvements 
located in the middle of the acreage, including huge views, a 
spectacular pond site and a lovely mixture of growing timber 
and open, rolling pasture and hay land. $950,000. 

BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 





Champlain Valley Properties 

midvthomes.com • gridleyb$sover.net 

Lovely Bristol Village Home 

2-story colonial with a great back yard, 
patio, porch, attached shed, barn and all 
of the amenities, close to schools and 
town. Recently remodeled with double 
parlor, 3 bedrooms, V/ baths and eat-in 
kitchen/dining room with a pantry. 
Attached shed lends itself to expansion possibilities! $179,900 

Cali Bonnie at (800) 545-8380. 



Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 




LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 


EXCEPTIONAL HOME ON 200+/- ACRES. 
Sweeping views of the White Mountains from the 
high meadow behind the impeccable 4 BR, 3A bath 
home w/hardwood floors, custom madę oak interior 
doors, family room w/raised hearth fp, LR, powder 
room, lst floor MBR suitę w/deck, plus lst floor laun- 
dry w/ A bath, screened porch & attached 2 car garage. 
2nd floor features a MBR suitę w/walk-in closet, large office, crafts area & 2 additional BRs 
w/shared bath. Close to skiing, restaurants & lakes. #2023 $495,000. Cali Greensboro. 

UNIQUE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor(ś plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net 
REAL ESTATE Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 





fountains 

International Real Estate Group 

219 Unique Ridge Top Acres, Stockbridge, VT 

Build a ridgeline home on this property that 
includes a 2,207' Mountain Summit, spectacular 
views to the Green Mountains and Route 100 
Valley, and a managed sugar mapie forest valued 
at $95,000. All this just 8 miles from the ski 
slopes of Killington. 

Price: $195,000 

Specializing in the sale of forested land and rural estates. 

Fountain Realty, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road. Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25. Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 
www.fountainforestry.com 
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Ferrisburgh 

FOUR WINDS - 52 ACRE OASIS 

Four Winds is a remarkable oasis on 52 acres offering 
unparalleled splendor with panoramie views of Lakę 
Champlain & the Adirondacks. Exceptionally private 
with magnificent gardens, pond and pool and a 4,000 
sq.ft. residence with separate caretakers’ quarters. Fer- 
risburgh has an excellent school & easy access to the 
amenities of Middlebury and Burlington. $1,590,000 
Cali Joyce Wallace 802-651-5394 



East Barnard 
HISTORIC ELLIS FARM ON 390 ACRES 

A very rare offering of the historie Ellis Farm, one 
of the premier properties of the region. The for- 
mer Rothschild estate consists of 390 acres of 
totally private, end of road, well protected & 
maintained forest & fields. Features an early 
expanded 4 bedroom cape with many original 
features, a period barn with apt., a 3 bedroom 
guest house. pond & landscaping. $4,650,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 




Sutton 

WEST RIDGE HAVEN ON 330 ACRES 

A period eape with extensive renovations and addi- 
tions, this wonderful home on 330 acres of open 
and wooded land has strong views of Burkę Moun- 
tain. Woodlands are eomprised of mixed northern 
hardwoods and eonifer stands. Beautifully land- 
seaped with lovely perennial beds. the property 
also has a greenhouse, a pond and a swimming 
pool $885000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Randolph 

STONELEIGH 

Overlooking the Montague Golf Course and the 
west branch of the White River, Stoneleigh is a peri¬ 
od stone cape with extensive additions. With eight 
bedrooms, four and a half baths and an efficient 
kitchen, the rambling home is the perfect spot for 
an extended family. Handsome barn and lovely 
views on ten acres. $785,000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Huntington 

TUNTURI FARM ON 560 ACRES 

Featuring over 560 acres of privacy at the end of a mile 
long private drive and one of the most dramatic views 
of Camels Hump and the Green Mountains. Features a 
mid-19th cenairy 5,000 sq.ft. main residence, caretakers’ 
residence, shop and restored horse barn, plus a pond, 
swimming pool, tennis court, brook, fields, views and 
managed woodlands $3,150,000 

Cali Wadę RC Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



Warren 

BRADLEY BROOK FALLS 

Perhaps the most exciting and dramatic property in 
the Sugarbush Valley located within one mile of the 
ski area. The 10,000 sq.ft.residence and its 13 acres 
feature spectacular views and unrivaled privacy. 
Impeccable gardens surround the house and pond 
and connect to the restored antique five-bedroom 
guesthouse, plus the guest apartment over the 
garage. $1,700,000 

Cali Wadę RC Weatbers, Jr. 802-660-2900 



Craftsbury 

STONE S THROW FARM 

Stone’s Throw Farm sits on 10± magnificent acres 
including beautiful gardens, a pond. walking paths 
and sitting areas, all with remarkable privacy and 
views of Mt. Mansfield. Stone's Throw, c.1795 is a 
home of genuine historical importance and integri- 
ty featuring 2,600± sq. ft., 4 bedrooms, 3 fireplaces, 
original hardward and hinges, wide floorboards and 
lovely original woodwork. $695,000 

Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



Pomfret 

POMFRET H1GHLANDS - 126 ACRES 

Total privacy, protection by conserved lands & 
extraordinary views, coupled with Quechee ameni¬ 
ties minutes away, make this 126-acre parcel one of 
the best building sites in the Woodstock area. 
Mixed northern hardwoods, maturę maples & 
ancient stonewalls create the perfect site for a res¬ 
idence.Quechee Lakes membership avail. $525,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Worc ester 

100 ACRE GOULD HILL FARM 

Looking across the valley at the mountains and the 
quaint village below, Gould Hill Farm features 100 
acres of meadows, productive woodlands, mapie 
sugar orchard, apple orchard, numerous trails, a 
pond and absolute privacy. The 1820’s renovated 
cape-style residence is a classic Vermont farmstead 
in a magnificent setting with attached barn, separate 
restored horse barn and sugarhouse. $890,000 
Cali Wadę RC Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 


www.landvest.com 

Landt/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 

One The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802-457-4977 

Exclusive Yermonl Affilicite for 

CHRISTIFS 


i. 


GREAT ESTATES 
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Calendar o f Winter E t e n t s 


Compiled foyJuDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusiue. Because the listings 
tuere compiled last summer, tbere may be 
cbanges in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For infonnation about Yermont, con- 
tact tbe Vermont Department ofTourism and 
Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, Mont- 
pelier, VT05633-1301, tel. 1-800-VERMONT, or 
uisit local infonnation bootbs. To subrnit events, 
contact tbe Yermont Department ofTourism 
and Marketing. For morę infonnation about a 
particular euent, cali tbepbone number in tbe 
euent listing. Tbe area codę for all Yermont 
telepbones is 802. For an updated events calen¬ 
dar, uisit www.VermontVacation.conL 
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Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for times. 
464-3762. 

• Dec. 19, 24, 31: Sleigh Rides. 

• Jan. 2: Holiday Marionette Show. 

Barre Opera House. 476-8188. 

• Feb. 9: Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson Trio, 2 p.m. 
Bennington Museum. Cali for morę events. 9 

a.m.-5 p.m. 447-1571. 

• Nov. 23-Dec. 8: Festival of Trees. 

• Dec. 15: Sweet Praises chorał group. 

• Jan. 26: Young Musicians’ Concert, 1 p.m. 

• Feb. 2: The Daisy Turner Story. 

• Feb. 22: Identifying and maintaining your old 
photos, 2 p.m. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m - 
4 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Nov. 29-Dec. 1: Thanksgiving Weekend. 

• Dec. 7-8, 13-14, 20-21, 26-31: Christmas at 
Billings Farm, tours. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. Tues - 
Sun., noon-6p.m. 257-0124. 

• Thru Dec. 15: Earth, Air, Fire, Water exhibit. 
Bromley Mountain Resort. Cali for morę 

events. 824-5522. 

• Jan. 12: Poland Spring Winterfest. 

• Feb. 15: February Festival. 

• Feb. 22-23: Karć Andersen s Telemark Race 
and Festival. 

Castleton Fine Arts Center. 468-1119. 

• Dec. 2: Castleton Jazz Ensemble, 8 p.m. 

• Dec. 5: Street Sounds, a cappella ąuintet, 8 p.m. 

• Dec. 8: Winter Festival, 8 p.m. 

• Dec. 13: Lakes Region Youth Orchestra, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 15: Castleton Chorus, 3 p.m. 

• Feb. 5: Triple Play, jazz trio, 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 14: Counter Point, Latin American chorał 
musie, 8 p.m. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. (800) 729-7751. 

• Dec. 8: Craftsbury Opener. 2, 5 and 10K 
freestyle x-c ski races. 

• Jan. 10-13: Ski for Light. Blind skiers x-c ski 

with guides. 

• Jan. 25: Sled Dog and Skijor Races. 15. 30 and 

60 miles. 

• Feb. 1: Cross-County Ski Marathon. 25 & 50K 


classical techniąue ski races & ski tours. 
Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. Johns- 
bury. 748-2372. 

• Dec. 8: Holiday Open House. 

Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. Daily, noon. 
865-7166. 

• Dec. 13-Jan. 26: Sculpture by Lars-Erik Fisk. 

• Jan. 31-Mar. 9: Work by artist/archivist Selene 

Colbum. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 
Tues.-Fri., 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
656-0750. 

• Thru Dec. 15: Soon Come: The Art of Contem- 
porary Jamaica. 

• Thru Dec. 15: Bill Davison: Thirty-Five Years of 
Prints. 

• Thru Dec. 15: Prints, Drawings, and Small- 
Scale Sculpture by Corin Hewitt. 

Flynn MainStage, Burlington. Musie and the- 
ater. Cali for times and other events. 863-5966. 

• Dec. 8: A Christmas Carol. 

• Dec. 12: Boys of the Lough, Celtic Christmas 
musie. 

• Jan. 24: Jon Jang & James Newton, musie. 

• Jan. 29: Beausoleil & Marcia Bali, musie. 

• Feb. 9: Dan Zanes, musie. 

• Feb. 12: Twyla Tharp, dance. 

• Feb. 14-15: Eve Beglarian & Phil Kline, musie. 

• Feb. 20: Tango Buenos Aires, dance. 

Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Nov. 29-Dec. 1: Thanksgiving Weekend. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 5-8:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 17: Fuli Moon Skating at Equinox Pond, 
5-7 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Tues.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• Dec. 10-Jan. 4: Festival of Trees and Member 
Art Exhibit. 

• Jan. 23-Mar. 31: A Breeze from the Gardens of 

Persia, art. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. Cali 
for times, locations and other events. 443-6433. 

• Dec. 6: Gerald Finley, baritone, with Julius 
Drakę, piano. 

• Dec. 8: Lessons and Carols. 

• Dec. 15: Colm Carey, organ. 

• Jan. 24-25: The Dance Company of Middlebury. 

• Jan. 25: Takacs Quartet. 

• Feb. 19: Jonathan Biss, piano. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Thru Dec. 8: The Friendly Arctic, touring exhibit. 

• Jan. 11-June 22: Sounds Around Us, touring exhibit. 

• Jan. 24-Apr. 30: Tech City. 

• Feb. 15: Igloo Build, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Northern Stage, Wbite River Jct. Cali for times. 

296-7000. 

• Dec. 4-31: A Christmas Carol. 

Park-McCullough House, No. Bennington. 
442-5441. 

• Dec. 1: Jared Shapiro & Cello Ensemble, 2 p.m. 

• Dec. 1,7-8, 14-15: Victorian Christmas. 1-4 p.m. 

• Dcc. 2: Community Open House, 1-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 8: Green Mountain Youth Orchestra, 2 p.m. 

• Dec. 9: Children s Chorus, 2 p.m. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts. Woodstock 


Town Hall Theatre. 457- 3981. 

• Dec. 6-7, 13-15: Mr. Scrooge. " T :30 p.m.; 2 p.m. 
on the 15th. 

• Dec. 14: Historie House Tours. 10 a.m., Wood¬ 
stock Village. 

• Jan. 25: Great American Songbook, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 7: Jette Performance Company, dancers. 
7:30 p.m. 

Sheldon Museum, Middlebury . Sat., 11 a.m.-4 
p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. 388-2117. 

• Dec. 2-31: A Glimpse of Christmas Past, holi¬ 
day exhibit. Open house Dec. 7-8. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort. Cali for morę 
events. 644-1156. 

• Dec. 14: Nevado Mountain Adventures. 

•Jan. 11; Feb. 8: SuperpipeJam. Snowboard 

halfpipe competition. 

• Jan. 25: Heritage Winter Fest. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, Manchester. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; closed Sun. 362-1405. 

• Dec. 14-Jan. 8; Feb. 1-26: Solo Exhibits. 

•Jan. 11-28: Members’ exhibition. 

• Feb. 1-Apr. 29: Japanese, Buddhist and Kirish- 
tan Artifacts. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. (800) 253-4754. 

• Jan. 9; Feb. 15: Torchlight Paradę & Fireworks, 

7 p.m. 

• Jan. 13-15; Feb. 10-12: Women in Motion. Pro¬ 

gram for and by women to help advance ski- 
ing & snowboarding abilities. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. Cali for morę 
events. (800) STRATTON. 

• Dec. 21-Jan. 5: Holiday Week Events. 

• Dec. 31: New Year s Eve Celebration. 

• Jan. 11: Men Who Cook, cooking extravaganza. 

• Jan. 18: VINS at Stratton. 

• Feb. 22-23: VINS Owi Prowl. 

UVM Lane Series, Burlington. 656-4455. 

• Jan. 31: Brazilian guitar ąuartet. UVM Recital 

Hall, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 14: London City' Opera in MadameButterfly. 
Fly nn Center for the Performing Arts, 7:30 p.m. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Burlington. 

(800) 639-9097. 

• Dec. 12: A Christmas Celebration, Stowe Com¬ 
munity' Church, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 13: A Christmas Celebration, Elley-Long 
Musie Ctr., St. MichaeTs College. Colchester, 

8 p.m. 

Vermont Philharmonic, Montpelicr. 476-8188 

• Dec. 6: Handel’s Messiah . St. Augustine s 
Church, Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 8: HandePs Messiah. Chandler Musie 
Hall. Randolph, 3 p.m. 

• Dec. 14: Handel s Messiah. Barre Opera 
House, 4 p.m. 

• Feb. 16: Youth Concert. Barre Opera House, 4 p.m. 
Vermont State Craft Centers. Clay & craft ed- 

ucation workshops and exhibits. Frog Hol- 
low, Middlebury, 388-3177; Manchester, 
362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Dec. 1-31: Christopher Dunigan s glass mosaic 
work, Manchester. 

• Feb. 7-28: Creative Reuse, student recycled art 
contest and exhibit, Manchester. 

Yermont Symphony Orchestra. Concerts, 8 
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Max’s Restem raut: 1052 West¬ 
ern Anemie , West Brattleboro, (802) 
254-7747. Open 5:30p.m.-9:30p.m. 
Wednesday, Thursday , Sunday and 
until 10p.m. on Friday and Satur- 
day; entrees $14-$24. 

I)on't let the rustic surroiuulings of Max’s 
Restaurant fool you. Tliis is world-class cui- 
sine worthy of a Manhattan address. Kristin 
Anderson, co-owner and wife of chef 
Matthew Blau greets you with an apolo- 
getic smile. “Theres a bit of a wait,” she 
says. But ask anyone and they'11 tell you: 
“Settle down, it's worth it.” You can wait 
for a table in the front room, nibbling ap- 
petizers and watching the chef in action. 

Tlie farę changes seasonally, and although 
the spring and sunimer menus offer ligliter 
but lusty farę, the fali and winter menus 
feature comfort food lit for the gods. Blau, 
who was trained at the New York Restau¬ 
rant School, melds classic techniąue with 
the purity of local ingredients. His unfiissy 
preparation of meats and fish is elevated by 
the simplicity and innovation of the veg- 
etables and pastas that accompany them. 
The prime example is the pan-roasted At- 
lantic halibut, accompanied by roasted com, 
fava bean, chanterelle succotash and red 
pepper jus. Roasted duck ragu, meaty and 
succulent in a Bolognese sauce. is served 
over faultless fettucini. Appetizers like the 
spicy mussels with green onions, garlic, 
chipode and cream have a cult following. 

What accounts for such exacting culi- 
nary criteria in this bucolic region? “Ver- 
mont boasts the second highest fine winę 
consumption in the country next to Cali- 
fomia,” says Anderson. “The standard is 
pretty high around here so we try to be ac- 
cessible to everyone." 

If accessibility is the aim, Max’s far ex- 
ceeds the target, from the complimen- 
tary herbed focaccia with infused 
dipping oils to the post-dinner chocolate 
truffles (on the house) to sweeten your 
palate on the drive home. 

— Rekha Chedalavada 


p.m. (800) VSO-9293. 

• Dec. 6, 8: Latchis Theatre, Brattleboro. 4 p.m. 
on the 8th. 

• Dec. 7; Jan. 25: Flynn Center, Burlington. 

• Dec. 13: Holiday Pops. Barre Opera House. 

• Dec. 14: Holiday Pops. Flynn Center, Burling¬ 
ton, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 15: Holiday Pops. Paramount Theatre, 
Rutland, 3 p.m. 

• Fcb. 1: Waltz Night and Silent Auction, Radisson 
Hotel Burlington, 6:30 p.m. 864-5741, ext. 10. 

Vermont Youth Orchestra. Concerts. 655-5030. 

• Dec. 14: Strings Concert. Flley-Long Musie 
Center, Colchester, 1 p.m.; Sinfonia Concert, 

4 p.m. 

• Dec. 15: Chamber Winds Concert, Elley-Long 
Musie Center, 4:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 31: Chamber Orchestra First Night per¬ 
formance. Cali for time/location. 

• Feb. 2: Orchestral Favorites, winter concert. 
Flynn Center, 3 p.m. 

• Feb. 15: Peter & the Wolf. Elley-Long Musie 
Center, 1 & 3 p.m. 


SEE 

EVEJSTTS 


December 


6-8, 13-15: Holiday Inns. Open houses and 
tours. Manchester Village. (800) 370-0300. 

7: Stowe Christmas Fair. 9 a.m.. Community 
Church. 253-7257 Bethel Christmas 
Bazaar. 9 a.m. 234-5588. 

8: Vermont’s Largest & Greatest Potluck 
Supper. 5:15, 6:15, 7:15 p.m., Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester. (800) 362-4144. 

8; Jan. 12; Feb. 9: Brownsville Roast Beef Sup- 
pers. 4-6 p.m.. Community Church. 484-5944. 

10-12: Victorian Yuletide Dinners. The Arling- 
ton Inn. 375-6532. 

12: Troll Night. Dinner and entertainment to 
kick off the St. Lucia Festival of Light week¬ 
end. 6 p.m., West Mountain Inn, Arlington. 
375-6516. 

13: Victorian Christmas Dinner Party . Silas 
Griffith Inn, Danby. 293-5567. 

13-14: Londonderry s Tour of Inns. 1 p.m. 
824-8178. 

13-15: Woodstock Wassail Celebration. Pa¬ 
radę of horses, riders, sleighs and carriages; 
musie; historie home tours; Sat. pancake 
breakfast; Messiah Sing; antiąues appraisal 
show, morę. 457-3555. 

14: Madę in Vershire Day. Crafts, workshops, 
food, raffle. much morę. 10 a.m., Vershire. 685- 
9982. Coolidge Christmas Open House. 
Musie, crafts, wagon and sleigh rides. 10 a.m., 
Coolidge State Historie Site, Plymouth Notch; 
carol service at Union Christian Church, 4:30 
p.m. 672-3773 Historie Inn Tours. Along the 
Battenkill. Arlington. 375-6516. 

15: Antiąues Appraisal Day'. 10 a.m., Masonie 
Hall, Woodstock. 457-1009 Historie Inn 
Tours. Manchester Village. (800) 3704)300. 

31 Brattleboro Last Night Celebration. Sleigh 
rides, musie, food, fireworks. 9 a.m.-lO p.m. 
254-5808. First Night Montpelier. Perform¬ 
ing artists. paradę, fireworks. 3 p.m.-midnight. 
229-9408. First Night St. Johnsbury. 80 per- 
formances and 45 different acts. 4 p.m.-mid¬ 
night. ^48-7121 First Night Burlington. 
Substance-free performing ans festiral. Noon- 
midnight. downtown. 863-6005. First Night 
Rutland. 40 performances, 6 p.m.-midnight. 
Fireworks. 9 p.m. and midnight. 747-9090. 


! ■ ■■ ' 

The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 



• LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 
including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RIBBON and 

arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56. 
Lynn Haney Collection. 

• Williraye & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Located on Historie Rte 7 A 
between Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5036 www.xmasdays.com 


The Scandinavian 
Country Shop llc 


Scandinavian Gifts & Handcrafts 

34 Bonnet Street 
Manchester, VT 05255-1007 
802\866-362-9992 
www.scandiagiftideas.com 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

Top Quality Materials 

• Completely Handcrafted 

• Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and discover 
how you can enjoy the beauty and 
quality of our Colonial lighting in 
your horne. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603. 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street, 

Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
UL Approved www.hammerworks.com 




CALL FOR 

Your 

CATALOG 

AT: 


1-800-455-3399 
or shop online at: 
ufvuw.UermontLifeCatalog.com 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT and CIRCULATION 
(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 
VERMONT LIFE; #4241; Datę of filing: 
Sept. 20,2002; Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., 
Nov. Four issues published annually. 
$14.95 per year. Office of publication and 
generał business office: 6 Baldwin St., 
Montpelier, Washington County, VT 
05602-2713. Publisher: Agency of Com- 
merce & Community Development, Mont¬ 
pelier, VT 05602. 

Editor: Thomas K. Slayton, 6 Baldwin St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602. Owner: State of Ver- 
mont. Known bondholders, etc.: nonę. Tax 
status has not changed. 

CIRCULATION — Average number of 
copies per issue: Press run, 87,067. Paid 
mail subscriptions, 56,763. Sales through 
dealers, 16,897. Other mailed, 85. Total 
paid circulation, 73,745. Free by mail, 430. 
Free by other, 3,603. Total free, 4,033. Total 
distribution, 77,778. Copies not distributed, 
9,289. Total, 87,067. Percent paid, 94.9. 
Single issue nearest to filing datę (Autumn 
2002): Press run, 109,825. Paid mail sub¬ 
scriptions, 68,592. Sales through dealers, 
18,421. Other mailed, 108. Total paid circu¬ 
lation, 87,121. Free by mail, 645. Free by 
other, 7,619. Total free, 8,264. Total distri¬ 
bution, 95,385. Copies not distributed, 
14,440. Total, 109,825. Percent paid, 91.4. 
Julie B. George, s/s Business Manager. 


WINTER EYENTS 


January 


17-26: Stowe Winter Carnival. Wintermeister 
cross-discipline race, super G race, snów golf 
competition, snowshoe and x-c races, kids' 
fun day, obstacle course, błock party, fire- 
works, snów sculpture contest. 253-7321. 

25: Hartland Roast Beef Supper. 5 p.m., First 
Cong. Church. 436-2792. Vermont 50+ 
Expo. Food, fashion show, exhibits, dancing. 
Ages 50 & older. 9 a.m., Sheraton Burlington 
Hotel, So. Burlington. 878-0051. 


February 


8: Fair Haven Dinner. 5 p.m., First Cong. 
Church. 265-8864. 

21: Art, Architecture and Gravestones in 
Early Vermont. 7 p.m., Brookfield Pond Vil- 
lage Church. 276-3083. 

21-Mar. 2: Brattleboro Winter CamivaL Tal¬ 
ent show, camival queen, dinner and bali, 
sugar-on-snow, morę. 257-1187. 

22: Beach Bash. 9 p.m., downtown Benning- 
ton. 447-3311. 


& 

MZJSIC 

(See also Through the Season) 


December 


6: Contradance, with Steve Howland and 
friends. 8 p.m.. Masonie Lodge, Bennington. 
447-2173. 

7-8: Burklyn Arts Holiday Market. 60 juried 
Vt. artists. Entertainment, craft demonstra- 
tions, lunch, raffle. 9 a.m., Lyndon Town Sch., 
Lyndonville. 626-5836. 

14: Holiday Craft Fair. 9 a.m., Holiday Inn, 
Rutland. 287-5573. 

28: Manchester Musie Festival’s Holiday Con¬ 
cert. Family concert, 5 p.m.; eveningconcert, 8 
p.m., First Cong. Church, Manchester. 362-1956. 
31: Firehouse Center for the Visual Arts. 
Opening celebration. Day and evening events. 
Burlington. 865-7166. 


January 


4; Feb. 16: After Dark Musie Series. 7 p.m., Mid- 
dlebury United Methodist Church. 388-0216. 

11: Concert. Union School, Montpelier. 229- 
9408. 

15: Army Band Concert. Opening concert of 
the Farmers’ Night series. 7:30 p.m., State 
House, Montpelier. 338-3480. 


O ZJTDOORS 
&SFORTS 

(See also Through the Season) 


January 


11-12: New England Sled Dog Races. Island 
Pond. 723-6300. 

18: Snowshoe Fest. Demos, guided tours, 
workshops, naturalist walks, outdoor gear dis- 
plays, door prizes, food. 8:30 a.m., Green 
Mountain Club, Waterbury Ctr. 244-7037. 

25: Brookfield Icc Harvest. Ice harvesting, ice 
carving. 10:30 a.m., Floating Bridgc. 276-3959. 



Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, 

Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: Get2Smart@adelphia.net 


Antigues 

MARIE MILLER QUlLTS 



19fh cenłury and 
early 20fh cenłury 

Rł. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

www.anłiquequilłs.com 


SIGN OF THE D1AL CLOCK SHOP Preserve 
the value of your antiąue clock. Repairs, 
restorations, and sale of antiąue eloeks sińce 
1966. St. Johnsbury, VT, 802-748-2193, 

www.signofthedial.com . 


Arts, Crafts, Ga llery 


SNOWTOGRAPHY® 



Bruce L. Corbett 


Original, beautiful snowflake 
photography and cards. 
10776 Route 116 
Hinesburg, Vermont 05461 
www.snowtography.com 


DEELEY GALLERY. Fine American Paintings 
802-362-2204, Manchester, VT, 

www.artnet.com/deeley.html. 


Businesses for Sale 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selec- 
tion of profitable Vermont Businesses for sale. 
Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 802- 
985-2220, brokei#vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


Candles 


YERMONT HONEYLIGHTS — HAND 
MOLDED BEESWAX CANDLES Y isit our 
storę, Main St., Bristol. 1-800-322-2660, 
www.vermonthoneylights.com. 


Carousels 


YERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WCX)DEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden 
Carousels. Originals, commissions and lessons. 
Cali 802-380-3536 or 
www.carouselsbyshowme.com. 
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Custom Tiles 


LUSCIOUS CUSTOM RAKU FIRED TELES 

handmade by Merry Woman Studios, Bridge- 
water, www.vermontel.net/'-merrywoman, 802- 
672-2230. 


Furniture Makers 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS 

An organization of forty of Vermont's finest 
craftsmen. www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 

WINDSOR CHAERS, ROCKERS Shaker in- 
spired, hand-made fumiture.Waltham, Ver- 
mont, (802) 877-1058, www.timothyclark.com. 


Home Builder 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND PROP 
ERTY INFORMATION. Sugarbush Investment 
Properties, 800-521-4550 or 

www.sugarbushvt.com. 

HAVING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE for 

the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate, (802) 767-3398/ 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. Check our website 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com. 18 Elm Street, 
Woodstock, VT 05091, (802) 457-3700. 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing in 
Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop¬ 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Real Estate sec- 
tion. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll-free 
888-362-5007. 


FINELY CRAFTED HOMES SINCE 1976 New 

homes designed and built with the landscape 
in mind, classic homes restored. Caipentiy 
crew travels maximum 45 minutes from Brattle- 
boro, consulting and design work available far- 
ther afield. J. Hiam — Building & Design, P.O. 
Box 841, Putney, Venriont 05346, 802-384-0138, 
www.jhiam.com. 


Jewelry 


w 

Vermont 

Bracelet 

N Ki met ikind 


www.vermontbracelet.com 
14k ~ sterling ~18k 
Manchester, Vermont 

800.854.6388 

Worn by Yerrnonters 


Musie 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 

All cast iron construction for better i _ ^ ^ 

lasung ioou. iwo sizes. len porceiam 
enamel colors. Three types of fnel. 

Ckcssic Cookers • 90-302B Lower Barnett Mili 
Middlesex,VT 05602 *802-223-3620 

M 

ED 




Travel 


B ennington, Vermont. > s p^ ial 

History galore, covered bridges, Battlc 
Monument, museums, arts, shop- 
ping, dynamie downtown, antiques, 
fali foliage and morę. Log on to —— — 

www.bennington.com to plan your Hermington * 
vacation getaway or cali 800-229-0252. Find out why 
Bcnnington is a special place...where Yermont begins. 




ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Cata- 
logues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, 
Mich. 48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Outdoor Recreation 


The Equestry 

Lessons, Training N: Bonn ling 
Adult (lliild Camps N: Weekends 
Beginning lo \dvanced Ririers 
Specializing in \dull Hideis 
kale Selby. OwihtiY Insiniclor. \RK1P Level III Ceililied 
New Haven. \ I (802) 4Ó8-4424 www.etjuestn .cum 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends. tax 
and legał matters, Aet 60. stale news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisiied. Send check to: 

\ POR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sothebys International Realty. 
(802) 843-2390, WWW. vermontpropertyTorsale.com. 


Yacation Rentals 


Offers the largest selection of vacation 
rentals in the OKEMO area. Lakeffont 
getaways, idyllic country cottages, 
trailside condos, mountain chalets. 
Winter, Summer, Fali 

GREAT HOMES.. .GREAT SERVICE.. .GREAT STAY! 
802 228 3000 www.strictlyrentals.com 


STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS for 

the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, 
P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672, (802) 253-4623. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 
HELL. Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a 
century-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Yer¬ 
mont hillside with all the comforts and con- 
veniences you would expect in an exceptional 
home including air conditioning. Featured in 
the April 2001 issue of Vennont Magazine and 
the cover story in the February 2001 issue of 
Builder/Architect magazine. Located in West 
Fairlee, VT, 802-333-4285, rkbailey@sover.net 
or www.grasshopperhillonline.com. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hik- 
ing & snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Moun¬ 
tain Road, West Danville. \T 05873. 802-563- 

202S, macbain(®kingcon.com 



STRICTLY 



VACATION HOMES 


STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the largest 
selection of vacation homes and condos in the 
area. Yisit www.stowecountryrentals.com for com¬ 
plete descriptions and current rates or cali 1- 
800-639-1990. 

SEE HUNDREDS OF VERMONT VACATION 
RENTALS for rent by owners and agencies On¬ 
line at http://www.vermontproperty.com. 

IAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. Beauti- 
fully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent one of 
the two apartments or the entire propeity. 877- 
4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com. 

FREE YERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo list- 
ings of OWNERS’ HOMES. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 
1-800-628-0558 or see 6750+ rentals online in 
color at http://cyberrentals.com. 

JOHNSON, VT: MULTILEYLL SKIHAUS: 

Panoramie views, vei*y private, separate sauna 
house, hot tub, many decks, brooks, waterfall, 

1 loft, enclosed porch. Superb kitchen, dish- 
washer, W/D, 3BDs, wood stoves, elegantly 
furnishecl. Convenient to Stowe/shopping. 
Satellite TV/VCR. Fall/Winter rentals. $300/day, 
$1500/week, Holidays extra. (845) 677-5193. 
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Picture Postscript 



Ah, the joys of winter... 


As this photograph reminds us, view" 
ing the past through the rose^colored 
lens of nostalgia can be misleading. We 
don’t know who the motorist in this 
1935 photo was, but we can be surę that 
if he or she managed to tum out of the 
farm lane and onto Route 9 between 
Brattleboro and Bennington there would 


have been morę tough sledding ahead. 
The picture was a photo postcard that 
was one of several hundred collected by 
Allen F. Davis and recently published in 
Postcards from Vermont: A Social History, 
1905-1945. The book, published by the 
University Press of New England, is 
available in bookstores for $24.95. 
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For an advertiser index complete with page numbers log on to: www.vtlife.com/adindex 


)66 Ye Olde England Inne.184 

dirondack Guide Boat.103 

rlington West Mountain Inn.202 

łkers Catalogue.161 

mnington Chamber of Commerce * 

rdseye Building Company .109 

ack Locust Inn .* 

rass Lantern Inn.147 

rooks H Barron Real Estate.188 

amp Abnaki for Boys.173 

apitol Plaża Hotel .* 

as-Cad-Nac Farm .106 

atamount Family Center.153 

atherine Capers For Girl.174 

lamplain Flyer .108 

larles Shacldeton Furniture.105 

iristmas Days .211 

assic Cookers .* 

Dger Sugar House Gardens .110 

opeland Company Storę.111 

Dpley Woodlands.104 

rossjewelers.107 

eck House.112 

eerfield Yillage Furniture .201 

juestry.* 

sex Outlet Fair .203 

ne Windsor Chairs .168 

luntain Realty.102 

>ur Columns Inn.167 

reen Mountain Inn.151 

reen Trails Country Inn.192 

arringtons.158 

[ghland Lodge.114 

istoric Inns of Burlington.182 

omeplace B & B.* 

Drsford Gardens & Nursery .115 

ospitality Consultants.157 

S>use in the Woods .113 

n at High View.163 


Inn at Mountain View Farm .170 

Inn on the Green.116 

J. Morgans Steakhouse.* 

Johnson Woolen Mills.178 

Kennedy Brothers Factory Market ..189 

Lague Inn.* 

LandVest .118 

Liberty Head Post & Beam .117 

Liberty Hill Farm.162 

Lighting by Hammerworks.* 

The Logger .171 

Mapie Corner Community Center .200 

Mapie Landmark Woodcraft.119 

Mapie Manor B & B.122 

Marie Miller Quilts .* 

Marys at Baldwin Creek .* 

McKernon Group .124 

Middlebury Inn.120 

Moose River Lakę & Lodge.123 

Mount Nebo Gallery.* 

Mountain Road Resort .101 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort.175 

Mountainside Resort Stowe.125 

Naturę By Design .126 

New Dimension Homes .* 

Night Eagle Wilderness.199 

Northern Design .181 

Odyssey Productions.180 

Paradise Motor Inn .130 

Peter D. Watson Agency .128 

Pompanoosuc Mills.127 

Quechee Lakes Development.129 

Randall Henson Chairmakng .210 

Reluctant Panther Inn .132 

Remax/Champlain Valley Properties 191 

Rosę Ann Humphrey Home .131 

Sangamon & Betsey Cox Camps . . .198 

Scandinavian Country Shop .172 

Silver Print Press.160 


Snowtography .* 

Sol Matę Socks.133 

State Farm Insurance.* 

Stone Hill Inn .134 

Stone Soldier Pottery.* 

Strictly Rentals.* 

Three Mountain Inn .136 

Three Stallion Inn .183 

Timber Creek Cross Cntry .205 

Top Ridge .196 

Trapp Family Lodge.152 

University Mail .179 

Vermont Alpaca Company.140 

Vermont Artisan Designs.194 

Vermont Arts Council.195 

Vermont Bracelet.185 

Vermont Country Storę.138 

Vermont Crafts Council.190 

Vermont Islands & Farms .141 

Vermont Property Owners Report . .* 

Vermont Snowflakes.139 

Vermont State Craft Ctr/Frog Hollowl77 

Vermont Teddy Bear .137 

Vermont Vernacular Design.142 

Village at Fillmore Pond.169 

Von Bargens.186 

Vt Dept of Forests & Parks .164 

Vt Dept of Agriculture.154 

Vt Dept of Fish & Wildlife.165 

VermontVacation.com .166 

Wake Robin .159 

Waybury Inn .145 

Weather Hill Restoradon.144 

Williams Inn.* 

WilloughVale Inn.* 

Wise Vacations.143 

Woodstock Inn & Resort.193 


*Advertisers notparńcipating in Reader Seruice program 


x quick access to information 
rom our advertisers, go to 
WW.VTLIFE.COM and click 
t>n our VL AdLink button. 
See overleaf for morę details. 



OR... 

Simply circle the 
advertisers* reader 
rvice numbers on the 
card at right. 

Iow three to five weeks 
for delivery. 
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Do not use after March 31, 2003 


FREE PR0DUCT INFORMATION 

Send us this card for FREE information about products and seruices adoertised in this issue , 


Mr./Ms./Dr— 


Address_ 


City/State/Zip_ 
Email_ 


Enter my subscription to 

Vermont Life (one year $14.95) 

1 □ START 2 □ EXTEND 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. 

WeTl bill you later (U.S.A. only) 


Circle the Reader Service Numbers for which you want morę information. 

(Numbers appear at bottom of most ads.) Please limit to 12 selections. 
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What is VL AdLink? 

Now you can request information from 
participating Vermont Life advertisers via 
our Web site at WWWVTLIFE.COM. 


How does it work? 

• VisitWWW.VTLIFE.COM 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can request information and/or link to adnertisers ’ Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 

You 7/ receine information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inquires so the re- 
sponse times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or morę 
via the regular mail. 

We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and connenient. But , if you prefer, 
you can still request information via the Reader Sernice Card below. Sim- 
plyfill out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to five weeks for 
delinery of information using the card. 


PLACE 

STAMP 

HERE 


Send Fo 


WrmontLife magazine 

INQUIRY SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 501 I 
PITTSFIELD, MA 01203-501 I 


FREE 

INFORMA TI 
From Advertisc 
In This Issue 


I.II..I.III.II..1,1.II,.II...II...II...II.I.I.I 


vtlife.com/AdLink 
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&Farms 



www.islandsandfarms.com 





Cycling the Islands & Farmsl 


X' 


inn and restaurant 

norę 

,cres 


a wonderful vermont lakeside inn and 
country restaurant overlooking lakę 
champlain and the green mountains. 
with 23 lakeside rooms. 

www.shoreacres.com 
(802) 372-8722 

north hero island. verniont 


Summer 
Home of 


Herrmann s 
Royal 
Lipizzan 
Stallions 


2003 Schedule 

_# 'l/lth 


July 10 th - August 24 th 

For Lipizzan Stallion Infomation 

Cali: 802-372-8400 


A . The Island Linę 

The Island Linę is part of the 
350 mile Champlain Bikeways 
route weaving the shores 
of Lakę Champlain from 
Whitehall, NY to Chambly, 
Quebec. The Island Linę boasts 
over 60 miles of five themed, 
interpretive loops that allow 
you to set the pace. Travel 
through Vermont's Islands fea- 
turing lakeshore farms, 
orchards, vineyards, the largest 
natural sand beach in 
Vermont, historie villages, 
quaint delis and fine dining 
establishments. Stay overnight 
and enjoy the solitude at a vari- 
ety of B&Bs and country inns. 


For self-guided tour Information contact 800-262-5226 


B. Traveling On 
The Raił Trail 

The Missisquoi Valley Raił Trail 
takes you into the heart of 
Northern Vermont's agricultural 
open lands. The Raił Trail wan- 
ders 26.4 miles through the 
farms, forests, fields and wet- 
lands of Franklin County at a 
railroad's pace, slow, steady 
grades with sweeping bends. 
You'll see the posteard images 
of Vermont you've grown to 
love. You'll also see the families 
working the landscapes that 
created and support this 
spectacular scenery. 


Existing route 


Proposed 

causeway 

connection 


1-802-524-3300 


Afłordable Comfort! 

Go Id Award-winning H os pi ta li ty! 


Includes deluxe Continental breakfast; special rates for 
families. seniors & travel clubs; indoor heated pool; 
easy drive to all area attractions and Montreal. 

813 Fairfax Rd., St. Albans. VT 05478 

www.vtcomfortinn. com 


Worth Wero Wouse 

INN & RESTAURANT 
26 beautiful rooms • outstanding cuisine 
marina & sandy beach • kayak tours 
& boat rentals • XC skiing, skating 
& icefishing • weddings &family 
reunions • meetings & retreats 

Mobil ★★★ AAA+++ 

1 ~888'525'36UU www. n o rth h er oh o use. com 

















































In these parts, a fish dinner is expected to be fresh, no matter what the season. 
As soon as our lakes and ponds ice over, up go the shanties and down go the 
lines. And while the ultimate goal is fresh perch, pikę, smelt, or lakę trout, the 
catch always includes plenty of clean air and beautiful scenery. 


Go to VermontVacation.com/vtlife to plan your winter getaway. 
Then, pick up a copy of the Fish Vermont Official Map & Guide 
to find the best winter fishing spots-available wherever 
Vermont fishing licenses are sold. 


✓^YERMONT 

www.VermontVacation.com/vtlife 
















